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EDITORIAL 


The Month of The Holy Family 


ANUARY is with much right 

called the Month of the Holy 
Family. A number of home 
feasts occur during it. Indeed, 
they begin already in December, 
with the high: feast of Christ- 
mas or the Nativity of Our 
Lord. Then they continue on 
till Septuagesima Sunday. 


Many features of this period 
remind us of the home of the 
Holy Family wherein Christ 
chose to live, and of the first 
beginnings of the Christian 
family among us. The epistles 
and gospels refer on a number 
of occasions to the Saviour’s 
infancy and childhood, and even 
specifically to the obedience 
rendered to Mary and Joseph 
as He tarried with them in the 
humble home at Nazareth, ad- 
vancing in wisdom and age be- 
fore God and man. 


During the same _ period 
Christ’s first miracle is record- 
ed, the changing of the water 
into wine at the wedding feast 
at Cana in Galilee. By this act 
Our Lord showed the high re- 
gard in which He held the mar- 
riage state and called down 
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abundant benedictions upon 
whole wholesome family life for 
ages to come, 

Immediately following the 
major feasts of the Christmas 
Season proper, the Church cele- 
brates with special solemnity a 
feast in honor of the Holy Fam- 
ily. And finaily, Christmas Day, 
the Feast of the Nativity of 
Our Lord, may with every right 
be looked upon as the birthday 
of the Christian family. 

This, then, is a moSt fitting 
time for focusing our attention 
upon the family and renewing 
our resolutions to make our own 
family and home in every sense 
truly Christian. It is a fitting 
season of the year for meditat- 
ing on the ideal our bishops set 
before us last year when they 
wrote the following words: 

“The Christian must make his 
home holy ... The Christian 
home must realize the Christian 
ideal. The whole atmosphere of 
the home must be impregnated 
with genuine Christian living. 
The domestic virtues must be 
practiced, and family prayer 
made a daily exercise. It is in 
the home that the children learn 
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their responsibility to God and 
in this responsibility their duty 
to others. The home is the child’s 
first school, in which he is taught 
to make the vision of Christian 
truth the inspiration of all liv- 
ing ... To do their part, our 
homes must be thoroughly Chris- 
tian and must let the glory of 


the full vision of Christian truth 
illuminate them.” 

(We recommend the carefu] 
and even repeated reading of the 
more recent statement of our 
bishops on The Christian Fam- 
ily, which is presented in full in 
this issue of The Family Digest.) 
—Editor 


Ten Hules For A Happy And Successful Husband 


1—Show affection to your wife and be truly faithful to her. 
2—Do not nag or abuse her; avoid prolonged arguments. 
38—Always kiss and make up before retiring. 


4—Compliment your wife liberally. 


cook and a finer companion. 


It makes her a better 


5—Treat your wife occasionally to a dinner or a show 


or both. 


6—Drink and eat moderately. 


7—Plan your budget together. 
8—Admit your mistakes with regret. 
9—Keep your business problems and the troubles where 


they belong. 


10—-Pray together and stay together. 


—Rev. John A. Bankemper 


Train up a child in the way he should go; and when he is 
old he will not depart from it.—An Old Saying. 
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The Christian Family 


Text of the Bishops’ Statement released 
@ at the annual meeting of all the Bishops 6 
of the United States held in Washington. 


world’s horizons are 
ose of time, not eternity. 
nterests are material, not 
ual. It acknowledges God 
an occasional word of refer- 
but it is not truly interest- 
God, His purposes, or His 
t wishes God to stay in His 
im; aS occasion permits, it 
ling to salute Him there. 
it resents intervention of 
in affairs on earth. It is 
ted by any assertion of 
srights here, any demand 
ervice to God, any exaction 
fiance upon God’s Provi- 


e western world today still 
aims human dignity. But in 
ain it treats man, physical- 
the product of materialis- 
( mechanical evolution. It 
more and more to treat 
socially, as the creature of 
tate or of control-groups 
n the state. 

ain, the world recognizes 
uely conceived spiritual in- 
in which it calls the 
h. Yet, practically, the 
h is treated as a collection 
elfare centers, a human 
throughout and not divine, 
is to be formed into a 
il instrument of social ac- 
by general concession and 


compromise. It makes no quest 
for divinely revealed truth. It 
seeks no divine guidance, no di- 
vine indication of duty and spir- 
itual allegiance. It ignores ulti- 
mates, and restricts its vision 
to the here and now. In all this, 
there is inversion and disorder. 
Out of such disorder it is not 
reasonable to expect the emer- 
gence of human security, pros- 
perity, and peace. 
God Comes First 

For God comes first. God has 
revealed his purposes regarding 
man not only through the light 
of natural reason but also 
through the gift of supernatural 
revelation, which we accept by 
faith. Paradoxically, as a _ bril- 
liant modern writer observes, if 
you take away the supernatural, 
you have left, not the natural, 
but the unnatural. 


Perhaps the most evident and 
devastating effect of the disre- 
gard of supernatural faith in 
human society is to be found in 
what it has done to family life. 


The world which discounts 
supernatural faith in God’s 
revelation, praises family life, 
declares its place and function 
essential to human well-being, 
and speaks with high sentiment 
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of the sacredness of the home. 
Yet by countless acts and agen- 
cies it moves steadily to di- 
rupt family life and to destroy 
the home. 


It approves and facilitates 
divorce as a cure for domestic 
ills. 


It accepts multiple marriages 
which usually mean a hopeless 
entanglement of the infelicities 
of a plurality of broken homes. 


It sponsors planned parent- 
hood by use of unnatural and 
morally degrading means, thus 
infusing poison into the heart 
of family life by destroying in 
husband and wife the self-re- 
spect and mutual reverence on 
which alone is built enduring 
love and patient fidelity. 


It is unconcerned, for the 
most part, about its manifest 
duty of removing the great dif- 
ficulties that lie in the way of 
those who wish to marry and 
establish homes. 


Its social legislation in point 
of suitable housing, decent ma- 
terial facilities, security in in- 
come and prospects, is slow, 
fumbling, and inadequate. 


An unbelieving world pro- 
fessing recognition of the es- 
sential value of family life, dis- 
counts that value and moves to 
destroy what it claims to cher- 
ish, 

A Divine Institution 


All this amounts to a calcu- 
lated attack upon family life. To 
counteract this attack it is ur- 


gent to have the clear | 
edge which faith gives of 
the family is, and of wh 
means to the individual sy 
human society. 


In the view of faith the 
ily is, first of all, a diving 
stitution. A divine instituti 
not within man’s control ti 
rogate or alter. It is God's 
work. Attack upon it is, 
humanly speaking,  disastj 
It strikes tragically at the 
balance of right humay 
tions, and ends in calani 
disorder. 


Faith merely confirms mi. 


in holding that husband 
wife constitute conjugal s 
When their union is }! 
with offspring, this societ 
comes a family. It is a diy 
founded natural society, 
is prior, existence 
in its nature, to every othe 
man society, to every sisi 
nation. It is the basic social 
It has its own native 1 
which no civil power can 
away or unduly limit. To 
and protect the family a 
life, states are formed aii 
ernments established. 
Social philosophers, as ¥ 
the great mass of ma 
schooled only in sanity an( 
mon human experience, 
upon the importance of the 
ily to individual man. The 


ly passed in the bosom of 
family. Family life encircle 
child with no mere casa 
of surroundings. It is his 
stant school; it is his reall 
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} Even through his adol- 
ee he returns to it as the 
ings Of his soul. Family 
far beyond any other ex- 

influence can compare 
the family in power to 
and to direct the individu- 
es of men. 


Benefits for Parents 


e importance of family life 
ndividuals is discerned in 
ervice it renders to father 
mother as well as to the 

Husband and wife find 
in their fruitfulness, 
fnd strength and comfort 
hc home. Family life gives 
ty and peace and stability 
re mother. It exercises an 
bling and steadying influ- 
upon the father. In both it 
ens and develops a sense of 
nsibility, and fosters their 
th in selflesshess, sacrifice, 


e state measures its true 
igth by the stability of 
ly life among its citizenry. 
he family is the social cell. 
the family that produces 
citizen. No nation can be 
er than its families. In 
does the world that dis- 
ds the injunction of God 
n family ties and break up 
y life, and then look to 
schools to produce ‘good 


its best the school is only 
ong aid to the home. Good 
ns must first be good per- 
School courses in civics 
political science, and inspir- 


ational studies of the lives and 
works of patriotic leaders, meet 
a practical need. But these alone 
never make good citizens. 
Virtue is best developed in a 
good home where God is held in 
reverence. And virtue is the 
basis of good citizenship. The 
state which weakens the family 
inflicts deep injury upon itself. 


Any attack of the state on 
family life is suicidal. 


Church Like Family 


No less important is the role 
of the family for the Church. 
The Son of God, when He walk- 
ed among men, set up His one 
Church as a kind of family, and 
its members call that Church 
their Holy Mother. Only those 
who know and live the family 
life of that Church can appre- 
ciate the glory and the solace 
of soul that abides in this earth- 
ly home of the human spirit. 


The Church constantly chan- 
nels the essential grace of God 
to her faithful children and to 
the world. But history proves 
that it is God’s will and provi- 
dence that the Church should 
depend for its continuity and 
growth, as well as for the de- 
votion of the faithful, upon 
Christian family life. 


Since family life is thus es- 
sential to the individual, to the 
State, and to the Church, it fol- 
lows that whatever protects or 
promotes good family life is to 
be diligently fostered. It is of 
paramount concern to all man- 
kind that family life be pre- 
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served in full soundness and 
moral health. 


To exist in full effectiveness, 
family life must have perman- 
ence. This permanence depends 
chiefly upon the permanence of 
marriage. Strictly requisite is 
marriage that is monogamous 
and indissoluble: the marriage 
of one man with one woman in 
divorceless union that is brok- 
en only by the death of one of 
the spouses. 


Such a marriage is requisite, 
not for the mere begetting of 
offspring, but for the rearing 
and training of children until 
they come to full maturity. Any 
marriage which looks to disso- 
lution or divorce, even as a pos- 
sibility, cannot give to children 
the security they need; cannot 
surround children with the en- 
during atmosphere of home; 
cannot breathe into children the 
spirit of true family life. Nor 
can such a marriage give to hus- 
band and wife the complete re- 
liance on one another which is 
requisite for their peace and 
happiness under the exacting 
conditions of marital duty. 


Must Have Freedom 


Further, family life must 
have freedom. There must be 
no undue intervening of the 
civil power in the domain of 
husband and wife. This require- 
ment involves two points of ob- 
ligation. Freedom implies that 
rights be respected. The state 
must respect the rights of the 
family. It must not therefore 
fail to provide opportunities for 


the adequate housing of { 
ies, for the requisite schy 
of children, for the use of ; 
mon benefits supplied thy 
the taxing of citizens. 
The state must not op 
the family. It must not disy 
parental authority by inv 
the home and legislating | 
matters which are of st 
domestic concern. It must 
neither paternalistic nor ty 
nous. It must not usurp 
right which belongs to par 
of educating their children 


On this score, the part of 
state is to furnish opportu 
for schooling, and to see 
parents are not 
making use of the opport 
on behalf of their children. 
state cannot force a child t 
tend this school or that; it 
not prescribe courses of s 
that may invalve intellectua 
moral dangers for pupils. 
can the state make discri 
tion among families, sha 
common benefits to some 
withholding them from othe 

To the Church belongs 
pre-eminent right to guide 
child’s spiritual and moral 
maton; to the family belongs 
natural right to gover 
supervise the child’s nu 
and general education; in 
ciety is vested the right tot 
mit, generally by meats 
schools, the cultural heritag 
successive generations. 


State Only Helps 


The function of the State 
assist these three agencié 


discharge harmoniously their 
responsibilities in the best in- 
terest of the public welfare. The 
State is the servant—not the 
master—of those who educate 
the young. Children belong to 
their parents before they belong 
to the State; the resources to 
develop them into their full 
stature as human beings des- 
tined for eternal union with God 
are not the property of political 
government; these constitute 
the treasury of families and the 
Church. 


Again, the family, to exercise 
its good influence in full effec- 
tiveness, needs a just measure 
of economic security. When, in 
a wealthy and prospering nation, 
diligent and willing parents are 
forced to live in grinding pov- 
erty; when parents have no 
opportunity of owning their own 
home; when the aid of govern- 
ment is extended to those who 
raise crops or build machines 
but not to those who rear chil- 
dren, there exists a condition of 
inequity and even of injustice. 
Social legislation and social ac- 
tion must concur to improve 
man’s economic opportunity, to 
enable him to marry early, to 
free him from the peril of un- 
naturally limiting his family, 
and to afford him some certainty 
of sufficiently gainful employ- 
ment and some assurance that 
death or accident will not reduce 
his dependents to the status of 
public charges. 


Family Needs Religion 


Finally, the family needs re- 
ligion. It requires the high 
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morality and the unvarying 
standards of duty which only 
the spirit of religion can supply 
to family life. It needs the 
strong quality of staunch 
loyalty to God and to His com- 
mandments, to His Church and 
to her precepts. It needs the 
filial piety which has its source 
and support in piety towards 
God. It needs prayer and the 
example of prayerfulness. We 
are consoled by the evident 
growth of pious practises in the 
home, the enthronement of the 
Sacred Heart, regular family 
prayer, and the wide variety of 
Catholic devotion which have 
given to Christian homes the 
character of sacred sanctuaries. 


The family needs to gather 
again around its hearths and 
rekindle there the fires of re- 
ligious fervor. The home must 
again become a shrine of fidelity, 
a place where God is the unseen 
Host. 


We commend the program of 
the Catholic Family Life Con- 
ference as one means of meeting 
the evident present need for 
better and happier homes. 
Family retreats, Cana confer- 
ences, courses on family life in 
schools and colleges, and study 
groups concerned with prepa- 
ration for family life, should be 
widely encouraged and zealously 
promoted throughout our coun- 
try. The press and movies and 
all agencies of public opinion 
should give constant aid in em- 
phasizing the ideals of worthy 
family life. These powerful 
forces should be an unfailing 
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support for the virtues which 
safeguard the home and give 
nobility to the nation. 

These, then, are the requisi- 
ties for family life if it is to 
produce its wonderous benefits 
in full measure and effective- 
ness: 

It must be permanent in its 
establishment and prospects. 

It must be free from unwar- 
ranted interventions. 

It must have economic secur- 
ity. 

It must be religious. 

Yet even when these re- 
quisites are not perfectly real- 
ized, family life, though hamp- 
ered, is productive of incalcul- 
able good. In the Providence of 
God it is the best of existing 
human agencies for social bene- 
fit. There is grave danger, that, 
if a Godless philosophy be still 
permitted to prevail, family life 
among us will not only be 
further hampered but ultimately 
destroyed. 

We have, indeed, supernatural 
knowledge that God’s Church 
will not be destroyed, and while 
the Church endures family life 
still, in some measure, exist and 
fruitfully function. But view- 
ing our country and the world 
by and large, and noting the 


growing tendency to ignore God 
and His rights in society, the 
lethal danger to the family is 
neither chimerical or remote. It 
is a present danger, more fear- 
some than the atom bomb. 

After 35 years of war and its 
effects which have wrought in- 
calculable destruction to family 
life, we call for an intensive ef- 
fort to restore the virtues and 
practices guaranteeing family 
stability and peace. 

With confidence in the help 
of God, through Jesus Christ, 
His Son, and with constant faith 
in the intercession of His Moth- 
er, the Immaculate Mary, we 
urge all families to strive by 
their prayers for the restora- 
tion of pure family life. Let all 
recite the family Rosary. Let 
there be a renewal of devotion, 
a frequency in the reception of 
the Sacraments, a rebirth of all 
those virtues which make fam- 
ily life a mirror of the Holy 
Family of Nazareth. Joseph, the 
honest workman, is still the 
guardian of families. Mary, the 
Mother of God, is the blessed 
Mother of every Catholic home. 
And Jesus, subject to them, His 
creatures, is the model of every 
child. To Jesus, Mary and Jo- 
seph, we commit your hearts, 
your souls and your homes. 


According to a Twentieth Century Fund survey, adequate 
supplies of natural resources can be assured for the future 
by: (1) organizing intensive research to develop new tech- 
niques for exploiting low-grade reserves at low cost; (2) free- 
ly relying on imports; and (3) stockpiling. 
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Problem 


Problem children 


ul pa was such a good boy. 
His parents never spoiled 
him. When you visited at their 
home Jimmy never spoke until he 
was spoken to. And he was such 
a loving son—never moved more 
than a few feet from his mother. 
He used to be so cute the way he 
peeked out from behind his 
mother sucking his thumb. But 
now! He must have inherited 
some abnormal streak from his 
drunken grandfather. Think of 
it, a boy only eight years old al- 
ready before the juvenile court 
for stealing! And lie! You should 
hear him. I feel so sorry for his 
mother. She tried so hard.” 


The good lady that spoke these 
words meant well, but her ignor- 
ance is hardly less than appal- 
ling. Unfortunately there are 
many parents who would agree 
with her. The facts are straight, 
but her interpretation of them 
could hardly be more wrong. The 
child’s grandfather is not to 
blame except for the bad educa- 
tion of his daughter. The boy 
never was a good boy. He was 
only like a good little trained 
animal that satisfied his mother’s 
need to control. The whole: fault 
re with the parents of this 
child, 


The trouble started in the first 


Parents 


Stanislaus Hack 


year of infancy. As regular as 
a clock the child was fed. When 
it came time for his naps, he was 
put in his crib without ceremony 
and commanded to go to sleep. 
At first he cried, but it wasn’t 
long before he gave it up. He was 
conquered. Similar procedures 
were used in other matters of 
training. By the end of the first 
year the infant was declared a 
“good baby.” He was seen and 
not heard. 


Perhaps we may forgive the 
mother. Her own childhood had 
been unhappy. She was never 
given a chance to live or think 
for herself. Her domineering 
mother drove her father to 
drink. Without a guide, she 
never learned to govern her own 
life, so she in turn could not 
teach Jimmy how to govern his. 


How often do we hear such 
nonsense as maternal instinct 
will tell a mother how to behave 
toward her children? Training 
by instinct alone may be proper 
to animals but hardly to man. 
When God gave man the power 
to reason and act rationally, he 
also expected him to use it. Thus 
we have a reaffirmation of the 
obligation of parents to educate 
themselves in order to educate 
their children. 
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To educate a child implies 
that we must understand him. 
He cannot be expected to under- 
stand our undisciplined ways 
and to take them into considera- 
tion. If a child pulls a tablecloth 
off of the table and with it a 
prized oriental vase, we must 
have the humility to recognize 
that it was our own thoughtless- 
ness or stupidity that was at 
fault. We should know that a 
child will pull on a table cloth 
or anything else that is handy 
just for the sake of pulling. It 
is a new experience for him, and 
he loves new experiences. 

But how often does a parent 
fly into an unreasonable fury 
and procede through severe pun- 
ishment to try to teach the child 
to keep his hands to himself? 
This is completely beyond the 
understanding of the child. His 
parents’ inconsistency forces him 
to distruct this being who per- 
mits him to get into a situation 
that is terrifying with the crash 
and all, and then adds to the 
confusion by rejecting him en- 
tirely. He is left alone in a hos- 
tile world, without any security. 
A humble and honest parent 
could not act in such a way. He 
may regret the loss of the vase, 
but at the same time should 
learn that his child’s study and 
investigation of the environment 
must be supervised. What is 
harmful must be removed. 

Of course a single slip in self- 
control is not going to unbalance 
the child or make him a problem 
child. But consistent slips may 
well do so. Some children, it is 


true, are so well equipped that 
even the worst parents can't 
throw them off balance. One evey 
occasionally finds a child who has 
survived the combined efforts of 
parents and grandparents under 
the same roof to create cop- 
fusion, no two of them having 
the same idea what is good fo; 
the child. 

Just what is good for the 
child? The most important thing 
of all is mature parents. And we 
do not refer to age. Everyone has 
come into contact at some time 
or another with the eternal baby. 
At all times they want what they 
want and when they want it. 
And if they do not get it they 
leave no possible doubt as to 
their feelings in the matter. 

They are the ones that usually 
whine when faced with the obli- 
gations of adult life. They enter 
matrimony without even consid- 
ering the grave obligations they 
are taking upon themselves. Al 
they seek is self. Parenthood in- 
terferes with what they consider 
their pleasure and _ happiness. 
Their infantile minds are simply 
unable to grasp the pleasure and 
happiness that should stem from 
the challenge of bringing into 
the world and leading to matur- 
ity a fellow human being. They 
do not have the selflessness that 
permits them to study and ob- 
serve another for the purpose of 
helping him. They are evel 
strangers to themselves. They 
have never taken to heart the 
ancient admonition “know thy- 
self.” About the only way they 
know how to deal with a problem 
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is to run away from it—for in- 
stance, through the divorce 
court. 

The husband is always telling 
his wife what his mother did— 
how she cooked and cared for 
him. He will not become a man 
and separate himself from his 
mother’s apron strings. He does 
not want a wife, but a mother. 
He does not like babies because 
their crying annoys him. If he 
meets a mature man that de- 
lights in his children, he refers 
to him as “a poor sap tied to a 
wife and kids.” 

The wife is no less dangerous. 
She wants a slave, so she com- 
plains when she finds she has a 
husband. To her babies are 
messy. Childbirth terrifies her. 
If she has a child, she must be 
forever reminding her husband 
of how much suffering it cost 
her. 

Emotionally immature persons 
are worse off. They are buffeted 
by every stir of the emotions. 
They are like a ship in a storm 
at sea without a helm. Even 
when they recognize an object or 
goal worth striving for, they can- 
not attain it because they do not 
know how to guide and direct 
their abilities. Usually it is only 
when tragedy strikes that they 


get hold of themselves and grow . 


up. But they are rather to be 
pitied than to be despised. Their 
fears and anxieties keep them 
from doing anything that may 
reveal their true state to them- 
selves. In their unhappiness they 
grasp for the pleasure of the 
moment. This tiny consolation is 


so important to them that they 
will actually conspire against 
themselves to keep it. 


The mature parent, on the . 
other hand, may be quite young 
in years. But he has learned to 
know himself and others. He 
knows why he is in this world, 
what his duties are, and how to 
fulfill them. He knows what he 
wants. He is not afraid to take 
the necessary steps to reach his 
goal. He can carry on for years 
under all kinds of hardships to 
obtain something worthwhile. 
Worry is something he will not 
tolerate in himself. His confi- 
dence in God is too great to per- 
mit fretting over the unavoid- 
able. When difficulties arise, he 
does not consider flight, but 
rather ways and means of solv- 
ing them. Life for him is a chal- 
lenge that he meets with joy. 
Death is the beginning of life. In 
a world of such men and women 
psychiatrists would starve to 
death. 


The mature person may have 
strong emotions and passions. 
But he accepts them as part of 
his very being. He knows their 
purposes. Through long training 
he has brought them under con- 
trol. He uses them to obtain his 


highest desires. This is not a 
matter of repression, but of re- 
direction. What he hates is evil. 
What he loves is good. The ma- 
ture mother does not hate her 
child when her pride is offended. 
Rather she directs her hatred 
towards her own pride, and as a 
result grows in truth and humil- 
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ity. Faith and reason guides hand. And surely such a person 
such a person with a steady ison the road to sanctity. 


Thoughts For New Year's Day And Every Day 


At the hour of death the Masses you have heard will be 
your greatest consolation. 

Every Mass will go with you to judgment and plead for 
pardon. 

At every Mass you can diminish the temporal punishment 
due to your sins, more or less according to your fervor. 

Assisting devoutly at Mass, you render to the Sacred 
Humanity of our Lord the greatest homage. 


He supplies for many of our negligences and omissions. 

He forgives you all the venial sins which you are deter- 
mined to avoid. 

He forgives you all your unknown sins which you have 
never confessed. 

The power of Satan over you is diminished. 

You afford the souls in purgatory the greatest possible 
relief. 

One Mass heard during your life will be of more benefit 
to you than many heard for you after your death. 

You are preserved from many dangers and misfortunes 
which would otherwise have befallen you. 

You shorten your purgatory by every Mass. 

Every Mass wins for you a higher degree of glory in heaven. 

You receive the priest’s blessing, which the Lord ratifies 
in heaven. 

You kneel amidst a multitude of holy angels, who are 
present at the adorable sacrifice, with reverential awe. 

You are blessed in your temporal goods and affairs. 

When we hear Mass, and offer the Holy Sacrifice in honor 
of any particular saint or angel, thank God for the favor He 
bestowed on him, we afford him a new degree of honor, joy 
and happiness, and draw his special love and protection on us. 

Every time we assist at Mass, we should, besides other in- 
tentions, offer it in honor of the saint of the day. 


We want our children to grow up to be such persons that 
ill-fortune, if they meet with it, will bring out strength in them, 
and that good fortune will not trip them up, but make them win- 
ners.—Edward S. Martin. 


How about 


it, teens? 


LET'S TURN OVER 


WHEN I was a very little girl 

I used to have two cousins 
stay with me over-night, in 
spite of the fact that mine was 
a small bed. Mother would ask 
why I couldn’t have one girl 
one night, and another the next, 
but she just didn’t understand. 
All kinds of problems could arise 
from that—like choosing which 
girl should stay first, and not 
hurting the other girl’s feelings, 
etc. 

Anyway, to say the bed was 
crowded would be putting it 
mildly. I always slept in the 
middle, and try as I might I 
couldn’t easily turn over, be- 
cause I was wedged in so tight- 
ly! When my muscles became 
unbearably cramped, I would 
say to the others—‘‘Let’s turn 
over’—and over we would go, 
the three of us together. 

Now, here it is January, and 
time for teens (and everybody 
else) to turn over a new leaf, as 
we say. The trouble is that most 
of us are caught in the middle. 
Try as we might we can’t seem 
to turn over that new leaf, 
wedged in as we are between 
companions who stay in the same 
position. Here is a good solution 
—we can say to our compan- 
ions, “Let’s turn over,” and then 
all together make the shift. It’s a 
whole lot easier that way. 


Alberta Schumacher 


“Let’s say the Rosary togeth- 
er each night,” you suggest to 
the rest of the family. How 
pleasant a family Rosary can 
be. How much easier to say the 
Rosary with little brother kneel- 
ing beside you instead of tun- 
ing in his pet cowboy show on 
the radio, with mother joining 
in the prayer instead of regaling 
father with the day’s happen- 
ings while you try desperately 
to concentrate on the mysteries. 

At school you want to turn 
over a new leaf by doing away 
with gossip, but there you are 
wedged in between two bosom 
friends who are passing choice 
bits of gossip back and forth. 
Try as you might, you can’t 
close your ears, and your mouth 
keeps flopping open in an alarm- 
ing fashion to put in an encour- 
agingly shocked “oh” every once 
in awhile! 

Suppose a Saturday matinee 
with your two best friends is a 
long-standing habit with you. 
Now you want to start stopping 
at church and going to confes- 
sion on the way home from the 
matinee each week, but you find 
yourself in the middle again, 
wedged in between your two 
friends in the same seat at the 
Soda Shoppe, gazing dreamily 
at three luscious hot fudge sun- 
daes. . 
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Now, wouldn’t it be a lot eas- 
ier to say, “Let’s turn over a 
new leaf,” and get the others to 
go with you to confession in- 
. stead of dallying too long over 
' sweets when the matinee ends? 


Well, that depends, of course. 
For example, my two cousins 
could be a bit on the contrary 
side on occasion. There I would 
be caught in the middle and 
wanting to turn over. “Let’s 
turn over,” I would’ urge 
sleepily. No answer. “Let’s 
turn. over,” would 
sist. Then I would listen suspici- 
ously. If I heard heavy, regular 
breathing, I would know both 
- my cousins were asleep, and un- 
.-less I tried a new move there 
was no hope of their turning 
over. 


If I didn’t hear heavy, regular 


breathing, I would know they 
were just being contrary. Then 
I would put forth my best ar- 
guments. But—if that didn’t 
work—I wriggled and squirm- 
ed and jockeyed myself into a 
position where I could turn over 
regardless of them, and you 
know, the funny thing, once I 
got myself turned over they al- 
ways turned over, too! They just 
didn’t feel comfortable if they 
didn’t, after I had made my 
change in position. 

So—if you say, “Let’s turn 
over a new leaf,” to your com- 
panions, and they are asleep to 
the need of it, or too contrary to 
heed you, you will have to make 
the drastic first move all by 
yourself. And you know what? 
Ten to one, once you make the 
change, they will follow suit! 
Wanna bet? 


Teen Agers Have Been Uuped 


Teen-agers have often been badly betrayed. The smart 
writer in a dozen mediums who says flatfootedly or insinuates 
cleverly that sex experience before marriage is necessary for 
happiness in marriage is a plain liar and an elaborate traitor 
to young people. What he says in equivalent is: The way to a 
virtuous marriage is through a youth of vice; the guarantee of 
joy in marriage is sin outside of marriage. 

You don’t need a lot of words spun into a logical argument 
to knock these liars flat. All you need are the headlines of the 
daily papers. Look at the statistics of modern marriage. Many 
of the men and women who indulged in sex sin and sex careless- 
ness before marriage are the very ones who bottleneck the 
divorce courts. Indeed I don’t find that the smart writers who 
advocate sex laxity before marriage make notable successes of 
their own marriages. There is a pretty dismal record of mar- 
riage failures—and I could readily name names.—Father D. 
A. Lord, 8S. J., in “Love, Sex and the Teen-Agers,” Queen’s 
Work Press, St. Louis, Mo., 25c. 


A Train Whistle Is Mauve 


A Short Story 


ERNIE RYDBERG 


T was about one o’clock in the 

morning when Pat awoke. She 
lay there wondering why she had 
awakened. Perhaps it was the 
strange room. She and Andy had 
come into the city to do some 
shopping, and they had stopped 
at the St. Thomas. 

It was a warm night. Through 
the open window Pat could hear 
the street sounds six stories be- 
low. A _ trolley clanged and 
rattled across the intersection. 
Off in the distance a_ siren 
screamed. The elevator whirred 
to a stop on their floor; the door 
opened, clicked shut, and the ele- 
vator descended. 

Pat turned over on her side. 
She was startled to find Andy 
raised up on one elbow. 

“What is it, Andy?” 

Shhh!” hissed Andy. 
ten!” 

For several seconds they were 
silent. Then Pat heard it. 

“Hear it?” whispered Andy. 
“That grey, jagged sound?” 

Pat reached over her head and 
turned on the bed light. A 
mouse looked at them with black, 
beady eyes, abandoned the choc- 
olate bar on the dresser. Pat 
turned off the light. 

A moment or so later Andy 
was asleep. As Pat watched a 
sign flashing monotonously from 


“Lis- 
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the building across the street, 
she wondered about Andy. 
Things like that bothered her. 

The first time Pat had noticed 
these colored, dimensional sounds 
Andy saw, was on the night they 
were married. Everybody had ex- 
pected them to drive to the city 
for their honeymoon, but instead, 
they had slipped away and gone 
to Bill and Jean’s nice house on 
the edge of town. Bill and Jean 
had left right after the cere- 
mony for a vacation trip. 

Quite early that evening—it 
seemed to Pat—Andy yawned. 

“Sleepy?” asked Pat. 

“Kind of. It’s eleven o’clock.” 

“Oh, it’s only ten. I just heard 
the whistle down at the fire de- 
partment.” 

Andy had chuckled. “That was 
the eleven o’clock whistle at the 
gas company.” 

“Are you sure?” Pat had 
asked. “They sound just alike. 
It surely can’t be eleven.” 

Andy had smiled—a quiet lit- 
tle smile. ‘“‘The whistles are quite 
different,” he explained. “The 
one we just heard is from the 
gas company. It’s tall and brown 
—pretty straight. Take the one 
at ten at the fire department. It’s 
slanted, and it’s yellow green. 
Chartreuse, I think they call it.” 

That evening Pat thought it 
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was cute. The next time it hap- 
pened, she wasn’t quite so sure. 
That was the afternoon Bill and 
Jean came home. Pat and Andy 
were in the kitchen. 

“Here come Bill and Jean,” 
Andy announced as they heard a 
car out front. 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” said 
Pat. “They won’t be home until 
tonight. It’s probably Becky. 
I’m expecting her.” 

Andy chuckled. “Oh, no. 
Becky’s car doesn’t sound like 
that. It has a reddish sound— 
with little white splotches. It’s 
Bill, all right. I’d know his car 
anywhere. It’s just like a barber 
_ pole—has red and white stripes 
which start turning the minute 
he steps on the starter.” 

It was Bill and Jean. A little 
later Andy put the suitcases in 
his car, and he and Pat drove to 
their own apartment. Pat was 
very quiet. She listened to the 
purr of their Chevrolet. It sound- 
ed grey to her, and she suggest- 
ed this thought to Andy. 

“Grey? Oh, no. It’s blue—blue 
as the sky.” 

The sound of rain on the roof, 
he said, was silvery and round. 
Pat could understand that. The 
drip of a leaky faucet was black 
and square. Pat couldn’t under- 
stand that. 

A hundred times Pat had 
wanted to discuss the subject 
with Andy. Maybe he should 
visit a psychiatrist. How could 
a person possibly state so matter- 
of-factedly that the braying of a 
mule was polka dotted, or the 
Prelude to C Sharp Minor purple 


and yellow plaid. Suddenly she 
reached over and put her arm 
over him. He stirred. 

“Anything wrong?” murmered 
Andy. 

“Nope. Just a little lonesome 
in the big city, I guess.” 

“You’re worried about me say- 
ing that was a grey, jagged 
sound, aren’t you?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“You shouldn’t worry, sweet,” 
said Andy. “Hearing colors isn’t 
a fault. It’s a talent. Like being 
able to sing in two voices ... or 
typewrite with your toes.” 

“How’d you know I was worry- 
ing about that?” asked Pat sud- 
denly. 

“Well, I guess it’s the way you 
kind of freeze up—like I was a 
little bats or something.” 

Pat laughed. For months she’d 
wondered what he’d say when 
the subject was brought up. May- 
be, she’d thought, he wasn’t 
aware that he did it. And here 
he was, perfectly aware of it— 
aware that it was bothering her 
—defending himself. 

“Andy, I guess you think I’m 
silly. Is that what you’re think- 
ing?” 

“Nope,” said Andy. 
thing else.” 

“What?” 

“T was thinking,” said Andy. 
“Your laugh! It really isn’t a 
color at all. It’s like a million 
tiny mirrors twinkling. Very 
fetching.” 

Pat snuggled closer. 

“You know,” she said, “I think 
I like this talent of yours. Tell 
me more!” 


“Some- 


Children and the Theatre 


To go—or not to go 
SISTER MARIE, O.P. 


HOULD children attend the 
theatre? This is a question 
that is asked frequently by par- 
ents and educators; it is for this 
reason that the writer has at- 
tempted to answer it in the 
affirmative and give in detail the 
benefits accruing from this type 
of so called amusement. 


Children should attend the 
theatre, but they must be train- 
ed in making selections of plays 
that conform to the standards of 
right living. 


Training for social life is an 
important part of the work of an 
educational system. One must 


have avocations, and amuse- 
ments must exist for young and 
old. These will be cultural or 
crude in proportion to the delib- 
erate training offered to the 
young. If low standard theatres 
are to be replaced by those of 
higher calibre, the schools must 
play a large part in developing 
tastes along these lines. Educa- 
tors often denounce common- 
place amusements, and then fail 
to do anything in a constructive 
way. 

Everywhere, progressive 
teachers are recognizing the edu- 
cational values of the theatre. 


All knowledge comes through the 
senses, and the greater the num- 
ber of senses employed, the deep- 
er our impressions will be. In- 
struction can be, and has been, 
improved through visual aids, 
one of which is the playhouse. 


Visual education is greatly 
stressed in our American schools, 
because of the very splendid re- 
sults obtained. Children learn in 
a shorter period of time and the 
knowledge acquired seems to be 
more permanent. Interest, atten- 
tion, and self-activity are in- 
creased. Visual aids are a power- 
ful factor in all fields of educa- 
tion. Our local Public Libraries 
are doing a wonderful piece of 
work by the procuring of films 
that suit all age levels. State and 
National Public Libraries have 
worthwhile contributions to 
offer. Educators should procure 
film catalogs and they will be 
thereby acquainted with the 
wealth of educational material 
available. 


Within the last century the 
stage has been made a source of 
profit, and as a result some no- 
torious plays have been enacted. 
The Legion of Decency is re- 
sponsible for the production of 
the proper type of drama, for the 
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producers have come to realize 
that people do not have to take 
what they want to give. The 
theater going-public prefer such 
fine plays as “The Song Of Ber- 
nadette,” “Going My Way,” 
“Joan of Arc” and they give evi- 
dence of this fact through the 
large numbers attending them. 


Our cities and towns should 
create their own dramtic art. 
Where the dramatic resources of 
a community have been utilized, 
a theatre has arisen in which 
many people are finding the 
chance to renew their devotion 
to the things that are worth 
while. 


A variety of terms are used to 
designate the non-commercial 
theatre, such as “Little Theatre” 


suggestive of the intimacy be- 
tween audience and actors, the 
“Art Theatre” maintaining high 
standards of costuming and per- 
formance, under the direction of 
artist-director, and the 
. “Civic Theatre” which is used to 
develop civic awareness by get- 
ting large numbers of people to- 
gether to further their interest 
in the stage. 


The “Little Theatre” was first 
established in America about 
1911, when it appeared in the 
cities of New York, Boston, and 
Chicago. Between then and our 
entry into World War I, more 
than fifty “Little Theatres” came 
into existence. Few of these 
could compare with their Euro- 
pean prototypes artistically, but 
this movement has gone a great 
way toward accomplishing a 


union between amateur ideals 
and professional standards. 


One of the most interesting 
of the “Little Theatres” is the 
Neighborhood Playhouse on New 
York’s East Side. It developed 
out of the dramatic work of the 
Henry Street Settlement among 
a Jewish population. A beautiful 
playhouse was built on Grand 
Street for the purpose of setting 
before the people of the tene- 
ment district, plays that they 
would not otherwise hope to see. 
It also gave the young people 
of the neighborhood the oppor- 
tunity to act in plays and fes- 
tivals, and this lent an emotional 
outlet that is beneficial. 

Very capable theatrical com- 
panies are enacting Shakespear- 
ean plays in centrally located 
places. These are worthwhile 
contributions to the cause of 
dramatic literature. A child who 
has seen “The Merchant of Ven- 
ice,” for example, shall never 
forget the story. The impression 
made thereby will be far more 
lasting than if he had simply 


-yead the play. Through the co-. 


operation of the school with 
these. companies, special rates 
are obtained, and the opportun- 
ity of attending is made possible 
to all classes of children. What 
would it profit the child of, the 
poor to learn of the joys of 
hearing and seeing “Hamlet” 
played, if the price of the cheap- 
est seat were a dollar and a 
half? The popularity of this 
particular play right now is ex- 
emplified by the fact that the 
screen play bearing this name is 
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scheduled to run for two years 
in its present location in the 
.Park Ave. Theatre, New York. 


Another type of dramatic art 
is the pageant, which goes back 
to the festivals of the ancient 
Greeks. The Romans practised 
the arts of pageantry when their 
heroes returned with the spoils 
after a victorious battle. The 
medieval guilds depicted the his- 
tory and progress of their trades 
with the aid of the pageant 
drama. It was known and loved 
by people of high and low rank 
in the Middle Ages. The mir- 
acle and morality plays, begun in 
the Church, took on the charac- 
teristics of the pageant in their 
portrayal of religious truth. The 
pageant held an eminent place 
in the cultural elevation of the 
people. 


Pageant is now used to mean* 


a dramatic representation of sev- 
eral scenes. It may take on the 
form of a tableaux. The real 
pageant is given out-of-doors, 
enabling its audience to number 
thousands. Again, we have vis- 
ual education entering into this 
type of entertainment. Distance 
gives beauty to the production, 
and the stage is as vast as the 
eye can reach. Every present- 
day American school is able to 
boast of its pageants simple 
though they may be. 

In modern times, historical 
themes have lent themselves to 
the employment of pageantry. 
Notable incidents and characters 
have been portrayed in a very at- 
tractive manner. Many com- 
munities do not confine themsel- 


ves to the glorification of the 
past. New projects, like the 
building of a highway or a 
bridge, may be treated inspiring- 
ly through the art of pageantry. 

Historical pageants serve a 
very definite purpose in the cause 
of education. Children probably 
glean more information in this 
way, than if they were to study 
chapter upon chapter of a his- 
tory text. 

The Motion Picture Theatre is 
by far the most popular type of | 
amusement in our day. Should 
children be permitted to attend? 
Again, yes, provided that they 
do so under proper direction. 
The youth of today are not so 
inclined to seek advice as to 
what motion pictures they should 
patronize; quite impulsively they 
go, and then realize their mis- 
takes. 

Children should be taught the 
important influence this type of 
amusement has on their charac- 
ter. They are very often totally 
oblivious of this fact, but they 
are quite willing to be guided. 
The mere posting of the list of 
pictures classified by the Legion 
of Decency has been a means of 
making school children conscious 
of standards. The writer has 
seen pupils eagerly consult it, 
and leave with an air of disap- 
pointment, if the picture were 
not on the approved list, for they 
would feel that they had better 
forfeit going to see it. On the 
other hand, how gleeful they § 
would be, if it were on the “A” 
list. Of course, in some instances, 
they would attend an objectional 
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picture, regardless of the fact 
that they knew it was such; but 
they did not do so comfortably 
and this led one to think that 
their consciences were still deli- 
cate. 

Family ideals and school in- 
struction are powerful factors 
for good. The home influence 
may be stronger than the movie 
in certain cases. School instruc- 
tion may neutralize the influence 
of a picture, but sometimes the 
movie may crash through and 
overpower the influence of the 
home and the school. 

The difficulty lies in the fact 
that the producers and exhibitors 
have not separated the child- 
problem from the adult-problem. 
They show pictures to an audi- 
ence consisting of minors and 
adults. These may be satisfactory 
for grown-ups but harmful to 
children. The exclusion of chil- 
dren from all theatre would be 
clearly the wrong way to attack 
the problem. 

If the producers of motion pic- 
tures who have a love for chil- 


dren would consider the possibil- 
ity of children’s movies, as pub- 
lishers have provided children’s 
literature, this might offer a 
solution. Let us hope that some 
educators will consider the mat- 
ter sufficiently important to war- 
rant careful planning and that 
their interest will result in mak- 
ing the motion picture a beauti- 
ful, fascinating, and kindly fac- 
tor in the life of the child. 

Young and old should be en- 
couraged to listen to the Family 
Theatre program given weekly 
over the Mutual Network. It is 
performing a wonderful work by 
bringing to our attention the 
greatest stars in radio, screen 
and stage through programs 
whose themes are inspirational. 
These weekly dramatizations 
prove to regular listeners that 
God cares for each and every one 
of us individually and that our 
home-life belongs to Him; and 
what one of us does not appreci- 
ate the thought that someone 
cares, understands and is solici- 
tous of our welfare? 


Absurdity And Disgrace 


Just because of its long neglect, American family law is 
more unsatisfactory than any other field of the law. Not only 
is it devoid of dogmatic elaboration, but its present rules are 
to a large extent obsolete, unsystematic, and dependent on the 


accidental whimsie of 


insufficiently informed legislators or 


judges. In a report recently submitted by representatives of 
the American Bar Association to the White House Conference on 
Family Life, the present divorce laws were called an absurdity 
and a disgrace. The same epithets could be applied to most 
other branches of family law.—University of Chicago Law 


Review. 
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The Home - House 


A Short Story 


BERT SMITH 


LIVE in Building 31 of Veter- 

ans’ Village, that ex-GI hous- 
ing development down by the 
swamps in what Molly calls “the 
wrong end of town.” 

Molly is my schoolgirl sweet- 
heart whom I married two weeks 
after I was out of the Army. 
Molly and I tried—hard!—to 
find a decent place to live. We’d 
get up early in the morning, to 
get the Record as soon as it 
rolled off the press; hoping 
against hope that some lucky day 
there’d be an Apartment to Let 
ad. There never was. No more 
than there ever was any response 
to that ad we ran, for two 
straight weeks, begging for an 
apartment—anything. 

Building 31 is, frankly, a 
shack. One of the hundred-odd 
cantonment-like buildings the 
town fathers got for us vets 
when that old Army camp up- 
state was abandoned. 

The roof leaks. The windows 
rattle, and three of them just 
won’t close tight. There’s a big 
drip right in the middle of the 
living room floor. And you should 
hear the way the boards in Phil’s 
bedroom creak! 

Phil—short for Phyllis—is our 
two-year-old daughter. She’s a 
regular kid. Into everything. 

But my story isn’t about Phil, 


or Molly, or me. I guess you’d 
say it’s about old Building 31. 

I couldn’t wait to get home, 
last Saturday. I ran all the way 
from the bus stop, up the rotting 
duckwalk to 31, and dashed into 
the house. 

I flung my grip across the 
floor, mussing up the rug. I blew 
cigaret smoke right on those nice 
lace window curtains Molly had 
freshly laundered. I tore my 
railroad ticket stub up into small 
pieces and tossed them over my 
shoulder onto the floor. Then I 
made a flying leap right from 
the living room door smack into 
our bed, thrashing around on the 
coverlet like a kid let out of 
school. 

By -that time Molly had her 
breath back again. 

“Well-l-l! Have you’ gone 
crazy? If this is the way a trip 
to Central City affects you I'll 
never let you out of my sight 
again!” 

I bounced back up on my feet 
and grabbed her in a bear hug. 

Little Phil was looking at me 
bug-eyed. 

“It’s all right, little honey,” I 
called to her over Molly’s shoul- 
der. “Get your crayons. Mark up 
the walls. Do anything you like. 
I’ll never scold you for it—never 
no more!” 
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Molly wrestled herself out of 
my arms. “If you'll please tell me 
what this is all about... !” 

I told her. 


| HAD gone to Central City to 

make some collections. I made 
it fast and was on my way back 
to the station when, rounding a 
downtown corner, I almost 
knocked a_ stout, middle-aged 
gentleman off his feet. He 
grabbed me, caught his breath 
and shouted: “Red!” 


“Beefy ... er, Major Pea- 
body,” I gasped. 


It was our old battalion com- 
mander. The fat, good natured 
old geezer who had been the 
C. O. of our Guard outfit from 
right after Pearl Harbor to that 


last battle on Okinawa. I hadn’t 
seen him in a coon’s age—since 
the last Division Reunion, and 
then only fleetingly. 


He pulled me out of the pass- 
ing traffic and pounded me on the 
shoulder. “Boy! Am I glad to see 
you!” 


Old Beefy Peabody just would- 
n’t let me go. “We’ve got to sit 
down and talk over old times, 
Red. My car’s in that parking 
lot across the street. I was just 
about to drive home. You’ve got 
to come out with me, meet the 
Missus, and have dinner with 
us.” 


He wouldn’t take no for an 
answer. Showed me where I 
could make a later train back 
home. Said he’d drive me down 
to the station. I gave in, finally, 


and we rolled away in his Pack. 
ard. 

I was smoking a fresh cigare 
when our ex-C. O. rolled his cay 
up the graveled driveway along. 
side a big, beautiful house in the 
best residential section of town, 
As he eased the big Packard into 
the two-car garage he looked at 
me and said: 

“Red—do you mind... would 
you please not smoke in _ the 
house? Ethel—that’s Mrs. 
body—she’s kinda funny about 
that. You know, Red—women!” 

“Why, sure, Beefy, Major Pea- 
body,” I said, and I squelched & 
the butt and tossed it away. 

We went into the house, and it 
was like something out of a Hol- 
lywood society movie. Beauti- 
ful hardwood floors. A_ huge, 
expensive-looking rug in the big 
living room. China figurines and 
glass ornaments here, there, 
everywhere. Rich red drapes on 
the French windows opening on 
the wide, green terrace. 

Mrs. Peabody walked in then, 
and she fitted into that setting 
like the regal person she was. 
Tall, lovely to look at in her silk, 
low-cut gown. I could only 
stammer something when the 
major introduced me, explained 
I was staying for dinner and was 
to be driven down to the station 
by him after we’d swapped a few 
wartime experiences. 

Seemed to me, then, that Mrs. 
Peabody went into a deep freeze. 
“Have dinner with us, by al 
means,” she said to me, gracious 
ly enough. She turned to her 
busband. “But Arthur, may | 
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suggest that you take your cor- 
poral friend to your club, after 
dinner, and have your remin- 
iscences there?” 

I got it. She was worried 
about smoking; maybe a mite 
afraid we’d go over some of the 
Jap-fighting maneuvers again in 
her beautiful palace and maybe 
break a dresden china shepherd- 
ess or something. 

Dinner was served—by a col- 
ored maid in starched black 
dress and white apron. It was 
a good dinner—I guess. I remem- 
ber there was soup, in beautiful 
silver bowls. Light from the 
flickering candles on the polished 
mahogany table flickered on the 
tall, thin-stemmed_ crystal 
glasses. Don’t ask me what we 
actually ate. I only know I never 
ate a meal, anywhere, as perfect- 
ly prepared and served; and all 
in such silence. 

I’m sure Mrs. Peabody was as 
relieved as I was when I mumbled 
the usual polite little nothings, 
taking my leave of her at last. 

Old Beefy Peabody didn’t say 
much until we were well on our 
way downtown. Then he looked 
over at me with a wry smile. 

“Sorry, Red. Well, you know 
—women! They think a lot of 
having a nice set-up. Maybe it’s 
just to show off—’specially to 
other women. I only know I 


often wish I had a regular place 
—a real home. I’d like to have 
men in, nights; fellows like you, 
to sit around and just talk with. 
To play a game of cards with— 
and I don’t mean _ contract 
bridge.” 

I knew what he meant. And I 
thanked God, again, for my Molly 
and that old shack where any of 
the fellows could drop in, any- 
time, for pinochle and beer and 
those cold cuts Molly always 
manages to have on hand in that 
wheezy old refrigerator of ours. 

We salvaged a bit out of the 
meeting that evening, though, 
Beefy and I. We had a nice 
hour’s talk about old times, at 
the club in town. I guess it did 
him good—being able to sit there 
in that big, comfortable leather 
chair, and smoke, and talk. 

I know he seemed sorry when 
the time came for him to call his 
Packard and drive me down to 
the station at last. 

I wonder what he would have 
said if I’d told him how sorry 
I felt for him. And that I 
wouldn’t swap my little old 
broken-down shack of a Building 
81 for all of his fine, estate-like 
house up there in that highly re- 
stricted residential section on 
The Hill in Central City. 

I found out, then, that a home 
is much more than a house. 


“Mama,” said little Elsie, “do men ever go to Heaven?” 


“Why, of course, my dear. 


What makes you ask?” 


“Because I never see any pictures of angels with whiskers.” 


“Well, said the mother thoughtfully, “some men do go 
to Heaven, but they get there by a close shave.” 
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St. Paul on THE FAMILY 


His feast is January 25 


From Altar and Home 


FAMILY life is nowadays a 

very frequently discussed sub- 
ject. Many people of great in- 
telligence and many people of 
little intelligence are spending 
much time trying to establish 
satisfactory norms for family 
life. It is good that people are 
interested in such a holy and 
basic institution as the family. 
But the main trouble is that 
these men have not yet found the 
perfect solution; they haven’t 
even found the source of the 
perfect solution. 


Why have they not searched 
the Scriptures? Simply because 
we of this day are not accustom- 
ed to read Scripture. But thus 
we are missing a_ priceless 
source, we are leaving unexam- 
ined the perfect solution to fam- 
ily problems. 


Have you ever wondered just 
what are the duties of a model 
father? or mother? or child? St. 
Paul has the answer. 


Way back in St. Paul’s time 
there were family problems and 
disorders just as there are today. 
If you wish to see this more 
clearly, read the letters he wrote 
to the Corinthians and the Ephe- 
sians. 

But now back to our question: 
what are the duties of a model 
father, mother, or child? 


First of all St. Paul in his 
letter to the Ephesians gives us 
all a general principle to follow: 
“Give thanks always... to God 
and the Father: Being subject 
one to another in the fear of 
Christ.” 

Then St. Paul singles out the 
different members of the family, 
He shows in what particular 
way this principle must be ex- 
ercised by each one. First he 
tells the wives to be subject to 
their husbands as if their hus- 
bands were our Lord. Himself. 
Then those beautiful and often 
quoted words of St. Paul, those 
that give the reason why wives 
should be subject to their hus- 
bands. “Because the husband is 
the head of the wife, as Christ 
is the head of the Church. He 
is the savior of his body. There- 
fore as the Church is subject 
to Christ; so also let the wives 
be subject to their husbands in 
all things.” 

So far it seems that St. Paul 
has placed all the obligations on 
the wife and has exempted the 
husband from any requirements. 
Such however is not the case, a: 
we see by the very next verse: 
“Husbands, love your wives, 4 
Christ also loved the Church and 
delivered Himself up for it... 


So also men ought to love their 
wives as their own bodies. He 
that loveth his wife loveth him- 
self.” 


There you have it—the per- 
fect solution to a major family 
problem. Let the wife be sub- 
ject to her husband as if he were 
Christ. Let the husband love 
the wife as Christ loves the 
Church. If such a relaxation ex- 
isted between husband and wife, 
they would be in harmony as 
the Church and Christ are—in 
perfect love and peace. 


So far St. Paul has only taken 
care of the husband and wife; 
what about the duties of chil- 
dren? St. Paul in answer quotes 
the fourth commandment, “‘Hon- 
or thy father and thy mother,” 
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“which,” he says, “is the first 
commandment with a promise 
(namely): that it may be well 
with thee and thou mayest be 
long lived upon the earth.” 


Then to complete his particu- 
lar directions to the members 
of the family he says: “And 
you, fathers, provoke not your 
children to anger: but bring 
them up in the discipline and 
correction of the Lord.” 


Here St. Paul has outlined 
the duties of the members of a 
model family. It is true, we do 
need men interested in family 
welfare and men who by study 
try to solve the family problems 
so prevalent in the world today. 
But first let us read St. Paul. 
and—let us pray. 


—— 


Ten Rules For A Happy And Successful Wife 


1—Avoid arguments. 
other sources. 
2—Don’t nag. 


Your husband has his share from 


3—Don’t drink or eat to excess. 
4—If you offend your husband, always ask forgiveness 


before you retire. 


5—Compliment your husband liberally. 


better husband. 


6—Budget wisely together. 


It makes him a 


Live within your income. 


7—Be sociable and go out with your husband. 

8—Dress neatly and attractively for your husband, and 
keep your home clean and cheerful. 

9—Keep your household troubles to yourself. 

10—Pray together and stay together. 


—Rev. John A. Bankemper 


A Southern librarian finds, she says, that single girls 


enjoy fiction more than married women. 
detects it sooner.—Portland Oregonian. 


A wife, of course, 
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Family 
Resolutions 


44QOME years’ back,” Mrs. 

Jacobs reminisces, “I had 
every member of our family sit 
down and make resolutions for 
the whole new year. Darrell— 
that’s my husband—would put 
away all his pipes, and forego 
tobacco for the whole year, on 
New Year’s Day. Three days 
later, out would come the pipes, 
and Darrell would be puffing 
- away. The resolution would be 
broken for that year, so he 
wouldn’t forego tobacco again till 
another New Year’s Day roiled 
around. 


“Now, frankly, I think Dar- 
rell’s foregoing tobacco is a lot 
of foolishness when he enjoys it 
so, but it isn’t the content of 
the resolution I am talking about 
now—it’s the way he went about 
it, because that set the pattern 
for the whole family. He made 
the resolution for a whole year, 
and when he broke it a short 
while afterward, the whole year 
was ruined to his way of think- 
ing—and it was a bad way, to my 
way of thinking! 


“So—I started to reorganize 
our resolutions. I discounted the 
magnificent glow of self-right- 
eous strength we could show on 
New Year’s Day, and put us 


for the Holy Year 


It’s easy if done right 
CECILIA WADE 


down as the weaklings we really 
were. I set up a time limit on 
our resolutions — the following 
Saturday afternoon. You see, I 
broke the year down into weeks. 
It wasn’t by accident that I made 
Saturday the changeover day. 
Saturday was confession day, 
and the time for new resolu- 
tions. 

“T remember so well the first 
time our little daughter, Mari- 
beth, went a whole week without 
grumbling about doing household 
chores, not one grumble even 
though we had greasy roasters 
and sticky pans during that week, 
and dish-washing was her main 
chore. ‘I can do it, mother!’ she 
said proudly, when she finished 
the week without a groan, and 
that was the beginning. 

“Before long we were all mak- 
ing it through a week without 
breaking our resolutions. Darrell 
even made it through one week 
without getting his pipes out— 
but, as I said, Darrell’s faults in 
the tobacco line are of small con- 
sequence. We are interested in 
the character-affecting resolu- 
tions, especially as they proved 
my point. 

“By keeping our resolutions 
for one week we had succeeded, 
instead of failed as we did when 


we made the time a whole year. 
We had courage to go on trying. 
When we did fail before Satur- 
day, and those failures became 
less and less frequent as the 
months of the year passed, we 
found it the perfect day for con- 
trition and penance. 

“We all had good scores at the 
end of the year—more successes 
than failures, and that is always 
a good score even though the 
falls run a close second. The way 
we see it now, the year is a clean 
white sheet of paper, but we are 
not going to mark it up perman- 
ently with our failures, as some 
mothers ‘black-mark’ a _ record 
sheet for their unfortunate chil- 
dren. We plan for erasures, too, 
to clean off our bad record, and 
give us courage for the future. 
A black mark on the pages of our 
year never lasts beyond a Satur- 
day. We go to the Confessional 
to have it erased—at once! 

“Believe me, this is the best 
way for any family to make New 
Year’s resolutions. Fifty-two 
weeks make a year, and if you 
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can score 27 near-perfect ones, 

you can’t call yourself a failure. 

And, incidentally, by tying your 

New Year’s resolutions in with 

weekly confessions, you are real- 

ly making resolutions in a man- 
ner appropriate to the Holy 

Year! 

“Now, here are just a few of 
the things every family should 
resolve for the Holy Year: 

1. To go, at least once a week, 
to weekday Masses as well as 
Sunday and Holy Day Masses. 

2. To go to confession frequent- 

ly and to receive Holy Com- 

munion at least weekly, and 
preferably daily. 

To pray the Family Rosary 

together every day. 

. To adore God morning, noon, 

and night. 

To endeavor to win converts 

to the faith. 

. To give generously to the sup- 
port of their church and the 
missions. 

7. To be considerate of each 

other and those outside the 

family.” 


How Holy Are We? 


It isn’t just how holy the year; 
It really seems to me, 

What’s even more important is this— 
How holy are we? 


_—Alberta Schumacher 


One of the chief hindrances to decent education in America 
today is the overloading of our schools by placing on their shoul- 
ders responsibilities which in other times and other countries 
have, as a matter of course, been assumed by the home.— 


Bernard Bell. 
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I Love You — Fatso! 
A Short Story 
HELEN FICHTER 


Sue glanced quickly out the 
living. room door as the car 
drove by—just as she had done 
at least ten times that morning. 
The car didn’t even hesitate as 
it went past her house. 


“Sue Sanders!” she _ scolded 
herself. “Just because you were 


at Marilyn’s house when the 
florist’s truck brought flowers 
is no sign it’s going to happen 
to you—even if it is your birth- 
day!” 

Sue had watched Marilyn 


take the long-stemmed roses in- 
differently from the box. “From 
Dick,” she had said, and tossed 
the card for Sue to see: 

“To my darling wife, 
ilyn, 

With all my love, 

Dick” 

Sue had blushed to share this 
husband and wife intimacy, but 
now as she thought of it she 
felt only envy, and a great long- 
ing. She longed to have Bob 
call her his darling wife, and 
to send her long-stemmed roses 
with all his love. 

The only time he had ever 
sent her flowers was when she 
had her tonsils out. They were- 
n’t long-stemmed roses, either, 
just a mixed bouquet. Bob had 

neglected to put in a card at all, 


Mar- 


so the florist had filled out one 
of his printed kind: 

To: Mrs. Sanders 

From: Mr..Sanders 

Nothing like “dear” or “darl- 
ing” or “love.” 

A birthday was such a won- 
derful time for him to show a 
little sentiment or romance, if 
he only would! Of course, even 
before she married him, Sue 
had known that Bob was not the 
romantic type. When they were 
going together in college he had 
never whispered sweet nothings 
in her ear. When other couples 
were saying romantic good- 
nights in front of the dorm, 
Bob would say, “Well, so long, 
Fatso. I'll be seeing you,” and 
go whistling down the walk, 
leaping over the rail fence at 
the end of the lawn. 


He still called her Fatso, 
though she wasn’t fat at all. 
Why couldn’t he say “dear” or 
“darling” or even “honey,” es- 
pecially on her birthday? She 
had mentioned it to him on her 
birthday a year ago. He had 
laughed a little awkardly, given 
her a light kiss and said he 
would try. But he never did. 

This morning when she had 
mentioned it again, it had been 
worse, for he had accused her 
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nagging and they had quar- 
Jed about it. 
“Listen, Sue,” he had said, 
rou know I can’t say all those 
ings women like to hear. I’m 
bt that type. You’ll just have 
get used to me the way I 
m. Here, have a happy birth- 
yon me.” He stuffed $50 into 
br hand and stalked from the 
om. He went to work with- 
t drinking his coffee and with- 
it kissing her goodbye. 
Sue sat for a long time on the 
d, determined not to cry. Why 
d she have such a longing for 
») to show his affection for 
br? There was never any doubt 
her mind that he loved her, 
it why couldn’t he say so — 


e thought it all over her long- 
¢ turned slowly to resentment 
hd she wanted to hurt him as 
uch as he was hurting her. 


She looked down at the $50 in 
hand and suddenly remem- 
red something. This was the 
mey Bob had saved from his 
t pay check to get him a new 
it! Her first thought was to 
it it away and give it back to 
m when he came home from 
ork, 

They had been planning for 
onths to get him a new suit, 
t something else always came 
pb to demand the money, like 
pr rental bill last month. Good- 
ss knows he needed a new suit. 
e knees of the suit he was 
tearing were thin, the cuffs 
ayed, the pockets badly worn. 
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She knew too, how important ap- 
pearance was in his job, and 
they did so want to get ahead. 

But he had given the money 
to her instead! Surely if she was 
looking for a sign this was clear 
evidence that he loved her. This 
unselfish gesture was saying 
more plainly than words, “Here, 
darling, I do love you. Have a 
happy birthday.” His curt man- 
ner was only his way of covering 
up his embarrassment at the in- 
adequacy he felt in expressing 
himself. He was probably even 
now regretting his gruffness. 
Perhaps he had stopped at a 
florist on the way to work to 
order flowers for her, to show 
her he really cared, that he was 
sorry for his manner. She took 
the money into the bedroom and 
put it in Bob’s drawer, under 
his handkerchiefs. 

She went back to her work, 
but glanced up quickly each time 
a car went by. As the morning 
wore on and no flowers arrived 
the bleakness of her day became 
acute. The empty longing in her 
heart grew larger and her feel- 
ing of resentment returned. 
How could she have a happy 
birthday when her husband 
wouldn’t even call her honey? 

With sudden resolution she 
went to the bedroom, took the 
money from the drawer, and put 
it into her purse. She dressed 
herself carefully and went 
downtown. 

She went first to the most ex- 
pensive and exclusive store in 
town. She had been in twice be- 
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fore, just looking, but had 
never purchased anything there. 
She had never thought they 
could afford it. But today she 
had money, and she wanted to 
spend every cent of it. 

She thought of the many 
things she and Bob really need- 
ed—his suit of course, a heater 
for the car, shower curtains for 
the bath—but she cast them 
quickly from consideration, She 
didn’t want to get anything sen- 
sible or necessary. She wanted 
to buy something unnecessary, 
an inexcusable extravagance, 
something needless, and costly, 
to lift her morale. If her hus- 
band couldn’t use words to give 
her a gay, elegant feeling, she 
would use his money to do so! 


She toyed with the idea of 
spending the $50 for a drum of 
imported French perfume. None 
of the odors, however, fitted her 
mood. They were all sweet and 
romantic, suggestive of high ad- 


venture. She moved to the 
counter showing lace negliges, 
but remembered guiltily that 
Bob had got her a beautiful set 
on their anniversary. He had 
needed a new suit even then. She 
walked to the jewelry depart- 
ment and looked at earrings and 
bracelets. 

She suddenly remembered 
that this was the store that 
featured exclusive hats. She had 
seen one advertised in last 
night’s paper for $49.50. In an 
instant she knew that this was 
what she wanted. A fifty dollar 
hat was exactly what her bat- 
tered morale needed. She step- 


ped on the escalator to go ™ 
the millinery department op { 
fourth floor. 

As she was about to cha 
escalators on the third floor 4 
noticed that she was in { 
men’s furnishings departme 
A sign above a long rack of 
caught her attention: A sy 
deposit will hold the suit of y 
choice. 

A small deposit! Suits w 
higher than when Bob | 
bought his last one. The j 
dollars probably wouldn't 
enough. It would be a deposi 
large deposit. The rest of 
payment should be easy. § 
looked the suits over caref 
but knew the choice must be} 
to Bob. 

A clerk approached cheerf 
“May I help you, madam 
“Please do,” she answered. 


and the exclusive hats. But 
did not use them. She foll 
her deposit slip almost tend 
and moved in the opposite di 


at the dime store, and sta 
home. 

She had bought nothing 
travagant, no _ luxuries, 
morale-building hat. Yet 
felt exalted. There was 
echo of a song in her heart 
familiar tune she had ki 
long ago. She was glad to 
going home to Bob. He wa 
perfect, to be sure, but he 
good to her, and maybe some 
her next birthday, perhaps, 


The escalator steps m0 
ever upward to the fourth ff 
tion. She made a small pure 
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buld say the things she wanted 


Bob 
bs already there. The car was 
the driveway. 
The odor of liver and onions 
uck her nostrils as she enter- 
the door. Bob was bending 
er the stove, a white apron 
und his waist. 
“Welcome home,” he called, 
wing the meat fork. 
Hi,” she answered. Not a 
nantic greeting, but it was 
eet of Bob to be getting the 
pper. The table was set and 
tucked the deposit slip un- 
his plate. 


As they sat down to eat she 
noticed a slip of paper under 
her own. 

“A birthday card!” she guess- 
ed, and pulled it out to see. It 
was a folded piece of paper. In- 
side, in  Bob’s’ unmistakable 
scrawl was written: “I do love 
you, honey. Believe me.” 

The echo of the song she had 
been hearing burst into full 
chorus. She wanted to laugh. 
She wanted to cry. She wanted 
to sing, too. 

She looked at Bob. He was 
grinning, sheepishly, happily. 
He picked up the meat platter 
and passed it to her. 

“Here, Fatso,” he said. “Have 
some onions.” 


Didn't You? 


A successful man, who had worked his way up from an ob- 
scure beginning to become the president of a large manufacturing 
company, was invited to a reception by the wife of an associate. 

During the evening his hostess, notorious for her snobbish- 
ness, told him that she was sorry to hear that he had been born 
ina small town in the coal regions of Pennsylvania. 

“Why on earth did you ever have to be born there?” she 
demanded, tactlessly. 

The magnate never batted an eyelash as he replied, coldly: 

“T suspect it was because I wanted to be close to my mother!” 

—T. J, McInerney. 


A few selected quotations on the responsibility of parents 
towards their children, their homes and themselves: 

The parents’ job year in and year out, here a little and there 
a little, is to build up a disposition of good sportsmanship, of 
taking one’s medicine, of facing the music, of being reviled and 
reviling not. This sense of not always being right, of recognition 
that perhaps we’ve made a mistake, seems left out of some 
grown-up children.—Samuel Smith Drary. 


She had shopped longer than 
realized, and it was late 
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Our Aged Loved Ones 


Increasing in numbers, they need our help 


A GREAT deal of attention is 

currently being focused on 
meeting the educational, health, 
and other needs of the large crop 
of war and postwar babies—and 
rightfully so—but this must not 
obscure the growing needs of 
our aged population. The re- 
surgence of the birth rate has 
swelled the ranks of our children, 
but this must not divert atten- 
tion from the fact that the num- 
ber of old people in the popula- 
tion has likewise been increasing 
rapidly in recent years. 

In 1940 there were about 9,- 
000,000 people in the United 
States at ages 65 and over; by 
1948 the number had jumped to 
nearly 11,000,000. Thus, in the 
short span of eight years our 
aged population grew by nearly 
2,000,000, or by 21 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of 11 
per cent in the population as a 
whole. The proportion of the 
aged in this period rose from 6.8 
to 7.5 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. 

The rate of increase since 1940 
for people 65 and over has varied 
considerably from State to State 
and from one region to another. 
In general, however, the New 
England, the Southern and the 
Mid-Western States showed the 
smallest proportionate rise, while 


From the Statistical Bulletin 


the Middle Atlantic and t 
Western States experienced th 
largest increase. Maine and Ve 
mont, which have long had are 
atively high ratio of old peopk 
recorded smaller increases tha 
any other State—4.2 and 7.8 pg 
cent respectively. At the oth 
extreme are Florida, Californi 
Nevada, and Arizona, with add 
tions to their aged populati 
ranging from 37 to 52 per centi 
the eight years under review. 
Of special interest are the pa 
ulation changes which have be 
taking place on the West Coas 
The old-age population in th 
three Pacific Coast States as 
group increased 36.5 per cer 


this respect. 
alone the rise was 41.4 per cer 
Despite the very sizable add 


States, the proportion of th 
aged in relation to the total po 
ulation actually decreased fro 
8.1 to 7.7 per cent between 194 
and 1948. This paradox is « 
plained by the phenomenal influ 
into this area of young adil 
and their children. 

Every State, without excel 
tion, has added a considerall 
number of people 65 and over! 
its population since 1940. 


| 
| 
outranking by considerabl 
margin all the other regions i 
tions of old people to the Facil 
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pme areas the increase has been 
pmarkably large. New York 
tate, for example, has added 
early a quarter of a million old- 
people in this short period; 
alifornia more than 230,000; 
ennsylvania and Illinois about 
80,000 each; and Ohio a little 
hore than 100,000. The magni- 
de of the problem is, of course, 
etter gauged by the total num- 
er of aged in the various States. 
hirteen States each have more 
an a quarter of a million old 
eople, and of these five have 
ore than one half million. In 
tew York State the aged num- 
er about 1,200,000. 
Even before the war the medi- 


cal, recreational, housing, and 
other facilities needed by the 
aged were grossly inadequate. 
With the marked increase in the 
old-age population the situation 
has become more critical. And, 
as has been pointed out in the 
Bulletin so often, the older people 
will continue to increase both in 
absolute numbers and as a prop- 
ortion of the total population. It 
would be the better part of wis- 
dom to make provision for their 
growing needs. Fortunately, of- 
ficial and voluntary agencies in 
many communities throughout 


the country are already studying 


the problem seriously and taking 
steps towards its solution. 


In The Year 1950! 


Somewhere across the zonal border, in one of the districts 
now under Soviet rule, people have been gathering in recent 
weeks, day after day toward sunset, near a creek which marks 
the dividing line between the East and West zones of Germany. 

They have been gathering there to say the Rosary because 
across the river an emergency chapel was recently dedicated 
by a refugee priest who ministers to the needs of people who, 
like these others in the Soviet zone, have become Catholics 
without a home. They are expellees without a church, desti- 
tute to the point where a Sunday Missal is considered an in- 
valuable treasure and even Rosaries are hard to get. 

So these people in the Eastern zone come to the creek, 
and facing toward the Catholic chapel they can see from a 
distance, they pray the Rosary. They kneel in the grass, rain 
or shine, and pray devoutly. They have no church or priest. 
They would have to walk many a mile before they found one. 
So they go to the creek where at least they can see a small 
chapel. There they know is a tabernacle; there they know Our 
Lord is present for them, too. 

Sometimes a tiny bell rings from the chapel roof. Then 
these people in the Soviet zone can be seen in their fields and in 
their barns making the sign of the Cross. And often there 
are tears in their eyes, for they cannot cross the creek. 
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from 


the Christ Child 


It?s fun—and they're needed 


Mary Tinley Daly 


Mi How about helping with lay- 

ettes for the Christ 
Child?” Antoinette Nee asked. 
“We need lots of hands to get 
layettes ready for new babies 
when the new babies are ready 
for them.” 

“But I don’t know a thing 
about making layettes,” I pro- 
tested. “My mother has made 
them for the Christ Child Society 
for years, but...” 

“You'll learn and you'll like 
it,” she said. 

Antoinette was right on both 
counts. Today was “cutting day” 
at Christ Child House where a 
group of women, working in 
pairs at long tables, measured 
off pink, blue and white outing 
flannel into piles of exact 
lengths. 

“Have to be exact about it,” 
explained Antoinette. “Otherwise 
an inch or two might be wasted 
here and there—and some baby 
would be minus a layette.” 

There was no waste in that 
cutting department. As the wom- 
en at the tables measured, Mrs. 
Joseph Kennedy manipulated the 
razor-sharp cutting machine ex- 
pertly around master patterns 
for nightgowns and kimonas, 
then around narrow patterns laid 


along the edge of the materim 


for facings. 


“You see,” Mrs. Kennedy gai 
zipping the cutter around a q 
ner, “we like to pretty ’em w 
bit so we use contrasting coly 
for facings...” 


Next step was assembling 
and of course we talked. “Y 
should see how welcome thd 
layettes are,’ 
“We take them to homes whe 
there is little or nothing fort 
new baby—and how relieved t 
mothers are to have the esse 
tials! And they love the fan 
touches added by some of {ff 
girls and women who do t 
sewing, just to make them dail 
ier.” 

“Who does the sewing,” 
asked. 

“Groups of girls in school 
they told me, “and women 
their homes — anybody wi 
wants to help.” 

Guiltily I thought of some 
my wasted afternoons when 
too, might have been “helping. 


committee, and one of the m 
enthusiastic was Mrs. Galt 
who has been making Chr 


said my parti 
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During lunch the women 
about the work of the laycip 
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d layettes for fifty years— 
| likes it better each year. 
We used to do it all by hand,” 
ained Mrs. Galvin, “sewing 
Miss Merrick’s bedroom, but 
need has grown year by year. 

we distribute about 300 lay- 
year, here in Washington 
ne. We have standard pat- 
gand knitting directions that 
> economical of material and 
t really fit new-born babies 


The making of layettes, 
med, was the first work of the 
rist Child Society and still is 
principal project. The same 
ne that was going on here in 
shington today was being re- 
sted periodically in citigs and 
ms in the many branches of 
b Society. And the same warm, 
man touch of Christian char- 
goes into every bundle of 
thing given to a baby in need, 
no discrimination as _ to 


d by a fall, felt that she must 


something for others. So she 
d her six sisters and a few 
ends gathered to make cloth- 
for poor babies—to be given 
the name of the Infant Christ 
id, This was the beginning 
the now International Christ 
ild Society. 

‘ow, after more than sixty 
brs, the Society has become a 
mplete child welfare organiza- 
with settlement houses in 
larger cities, free dental clin- 


ics, a convalescent home for chil- 
dren, summer camps and all sorts 
of activities. But the basic, uni- 
versal project of the Christ Child 
Society from its smallest to its 
largest branch, still remains the 
making of layettes, intrinsically 
bound up in love of the Christ 
Child. 


Before we left that afternoon 
I saw a finished layette, one that 
had gone through the cutting 
and assembling processes, had 
been sent to the women who sew; 
reassembled, wrapped in clean 
brown paper and securely tied, 
ready for delivery. 


There were two double-breast- 
ed infant shirts; two  night- 
gowns; two pretty colored ki- 
monas; some diapers; a hand- 
knit sweater; a bonnet and 
bootee set; a cake of soap; a 
card of safety pins; a miraculous 
medal and on top of it all a card 
with St. Luke’s story of “The 
Birth of Christ” and at the end 
the simple notation, “From the 
Christ Child.” 


On the particular layette I saw, 
opened at random from the pile, ° 
the woman who had done the 
sewing had taken time to “pretty 
up” even more the standard gar- 
ments with her own love—for on 
each tiny kimona was embroid- 
ered the word “BABY” and a 
few embroidered flowers for 
good measure. Why, any new 
mother would thrill at receiving 
such a bundle! 


Back home at our house I 
found a letter from my mother, 
in Council Bluffs, Iowa.” 


ae 4 
- 
we send them to anybody in- 
| 
it all started more than 60 AS! 
» Mrs ago when young Mary Vir- 2 
ia Merrick, hopelessly crip- _— 
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“Have been making Christ year. Every woman likes to ms 
Child layettes,” Mom wrote. “The 
directions are so easy to follow 
and the little garments look Christ Child and sent to nee 
darling—and it’s always so much mothers, relieving somewhat 4 
fun to add little extra touches as_ financial burden of launching 
surprises...” new little person into the wor| 


Like thousands of Christ Child No wonder layettes are s 
workers everywhere, Mom has Number 1 project of the Chri 
been doing this for years—yet Child Society, even after { 
the appeal grows stronger each years! 


Prayers For All 


Husband: As a husband I beseech Thee, O triune God, 
make me unselfish, cheerful, trustful, thrifty, and a devoted 
companion. If I am blessed by Fatherhood, I ask the additional 
grace of helpfulness and good example. May our family be 
modeled upon the Holy Family. Amen. 

Wife: As a wife I bessech Thee, O triune God, make me 
cheerful, trustful, unselfish, thrifty, and an affectionate com- 
panion. If I am blessed with Motherhood, I ask the additional 
grace of patience and good example. May our family be 
modeled upon the Holy family. Amen. 

Girl Sweetheart: O Mary, Model of pure love, and there- 
fore of sweethearts, I beseech thee to direct me in my choice 
of a future husband. Grant me especially wisdom and deliber- 
ation in this choice. Make both my friendship and courtship 
chaste, unselfish, prudent, thrifty, and cheerful. Be my com- 
panion in single as well as in wedded life. 


Boy Sweetheart: O St. Joseph, Model of justice and there- 
fore of husbands, I beseech Thee to direct me in my choice of 
a future wife. Grant me especially wisdom and deliberation 
in this choice. Make both my friendship and courtship es- 
pecially chaste, unselfish, prudent, thrifty, and cheerful. Be 
my companion in single as well as in wedded life. 

—Rev. John A. Bankemper 


A western bookseller wrote to a house in Chicago asking 
that a dozen copies of Canon Farrar’s Seekers After God be 
shipped to him at once. Within two days he received this reply 
by telegraph: “No seekers after God in Chicago or New York. 
Try Philadelphia.” 


Dream Beyond My Years 


It prompts some questions 


BEAR in mind three facts and 
then conclude as you will. I 
was only five years old when I 
had the dream; I had no know- 
ledge whatsover of religious per- 
secution; and I had never seen 
the inside of a voting ‘booth. 
The year was 1919, long before 
radio programs, Saturday mov- 
ies, and comic books had appear- 
ed on the American scene to in- 
troduce the young to horror. I 
had never -been to school, and 
though my mother regularly 
took me to Sunday Mass, I had 
never heard a persecution ser- 
mon. The significance of the 
Revolution in Russia and the re- 
cent warnings of the Lady of 
Fatima had not yet become a 
topic of conversation in our 
family. Yet, unexplainably, I 
dreamed this dream. :. 


Some strange, rough men were 
rounding up all Catholic people 
and putting them to death just 
because they were Catholics. A 
voting booth was the place of 
execution, and my mother and 
I were taken there with a lot of 
other people. The inside of the 
booth was narrow and had two 
small windows and some closets 
with curtains over them. The 
furniture consisted of two wood- 
en tables and several straight 


MARTHA SLITER 


chairs and a coal stove. The men 
took the people, one by one, and 
stretched them out on one of the 
tables, and then beheaded them 
with the largest knife I had ever 
seen. Finally, they took my 
mother to the table. The man 
who operated the knife bungled, 
and I begged him to complete 
the job so my mother wouldn’t 
lie there suffering. He struck 
another blow and I saw her head 
severed, and then they led me to 
the table... 

That was the end of the dream 
which has remained more vivid 
to me than any actual incident 
of my whole life. Thirty years 
have passed and still no one can 
answer why I, a five-year-old 
child who had never heard of 
religious persecution should be- 
come a part of it in a dream, or 
how I could accurately picture 
the inside of a voting booth when 
I had never seen one. 

I never forgot the dream, but 
it ceased to frighten me as I 
grew a bit older, and then when 


I was twenty-one and I went to 


the polls to cast my first vote, I 
was struck immediately with the 
perfect resemblance of the vot- 
ing booth to the place of my 
dream. There were the two win- 
dows, and the tables, the 
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straight chairs, the coal stove, 
and the “closets” with curtains 
over them—all in perfect place, 
all exact replicas of the items as 
seen in the dream. The old hor- 
ror came back over me as I stood 
on the wooden steps and it took 
a quick prayer to give me cour- 
age to walk into the booth and 
cast my democratic vote. 


In subsequent years, as I 
have watched the voting booth 
become a place of mockery in 
countries under totalitarian rule, 
I have often thought of my child- 
hood dream and wondered if it 
had a meaning. Communism was 
very young in that year of 1919, 
but it has grown old in ruthless- 
ness in these past thirty years. 
I have seen Russia become com- 
pletely enslaved and the succes- 


sion of lands that she has swept 
under her Iron Curtain inflicted 
with bloodless and bloody perse- 


cutions. Now the onslaught is 
moving with frightening swift- 
ness, liquidating religion as it 
marches. Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia — Stepinac 
Mindszenty, Beran. The area of 
martyrdom is widening and the 
list of the persecuted is growing 
in length. 

As the years pass, the predic- 
tions of Our Lady of Fatima 
keep coming true. World War II 
is behind us with its Dachaus 
and its Lidices. The prayers of 


the faithful to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary were not suffi- 
cient to avert the war and estab- 
lish a well-founded peace. Coun- 
try after country has been sub- 
merged by Communism since 
the signing of the pact for peace. 
Now the critical question pre- 
sents itself: will the Catholics 
of America heed the warnings of 
Fatima in sufficient number to 
prevent the ascendency of the 
Red rule in this country, or will 
the persecution pattern of the 
European countries be repeated 
on American soil? 


As the Communist soul-des- 
troyers retaliate against the ex- 
communication decree of Pius 
XII, I think of the dream that 
disturbed by carefree childhood 
and I wonder—Could it have 
been more than an unexplainable 
dream? A warning, perhaps, to 
heed the Lady of Fatima? A 
prediction? 

The trials of the Church con- 
tinue to multiply more rapidly 
than the months that mark them 
and I, in turn, continue to ques- 
tion. Will I and all the other 
Catholics of the world pray hard 
enough to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary to withhold persecution 
from this land? Or will our 
lethargy transform my dream 
into reality? Tomorrow holds 
the answer and tomorrow is al- 
most here. 


A house is infinitely communicative, and tells many things 
besides the figure of its master’s income. There are houses that 
confess intellectual penury, and houses that reek of enlighten- 


ment.—Robert W. Chapman. 


One Of The Family? 


KATHERINE NEUHAUS HAFFNER 


MLJELLO, Mother. I see you’re 
up. Did you have a nice 
nap?” Mary Walker hung her 
coat in the hall closet, unpinned 
her hat, placed it carefully on 
the closet shelf, then turned and 
walked into the living room. 


“Oh, so-so,” answered her 
mother. “You know how it is 
with old people, they can’t more 
than catnap.” “But,” she added, 
“IT went through the motions and 
took a rest like the doctor said.” 


“That’s good,” said Mary, 
settling herself into a deep 
chair. “Peggy sends her love.” 


“That was sweet of her, I’m 
sure. Such a darling girl. But, 
how did you happen to see 
Peggy?” 

“Why, 
there.” 


“Oh, I didn’t know you were 
invited over to Peggy’s this 
afternoon.” 


“I wasn’t invited,” Mary said, 
“but I didn’t have anything 
special to do, so I went over to 
visit her.” 


“Don’t you think you should 
have phoned her first and let 
her know you were coming?” 

“Whatever for?” 


I just came from 


“It didn’t occur to you that 
Peggy might be going out this 
afternoon ?” 


“Why, no... Come to think 
of it, her coat was draped over 
a chair, and Peggy did seem a 
little flustered when I first went 
in. I didn’t think anything of 
it at the time, just thought she 
was a little careless, so I hung 
her coat back in the closet. She 
was very glad to see me, though, 
asked me to stay for supper, but, 
of course, I couldn’t. It’s a com- 
fort to know my son is married 
to such a fine girl. It’s really 
nice to have her one of the fam- 
ily. And,” she added, “I mean 
always to treat her like one of 
the family.” 


“Now, that’s where you’re 
wrong, Mary. You can’t treat a 
daughter-in-law like one of the 
family.” 


“What? Why, she is one of 
the family now. Jim was lucky 
to get her, and I’m mighty fond 
of her. I want to treat her as 
well as I do my own daughters.” 


“That’s just the point,” said 
her mother as she followed Mary 
to the kitchen, tied an apron 
around her waist, sat down with 
a pan on her lap, and began to 
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pare the potatoes. “That’s just 
it. You can’t treat a brand new 
daughter-in-law as well as you 
do your own married daughters. 
You’ve got to treat her better.” 
The knife went slowly around a 
potato. “You’ve got to treat her 
like a respected friend, especially 
at first, if you ever want her to 
feel that she is one of the fam- 
ily.” 

“Yes, well I suppose there is 
something in what you say.” 
Mary shredded the cabbage for 
the salad into a wooden bowl. 
“By the way, while I was over 
there, I showed her how to make 
that special thousand island 
dressing Jim likes so well.” 


“See what I mean?” The par- 
ing knife stuck up in midair. 
“Why, Mary Walker, you’re not 


so old but you ought to remem- 
ber the time your husband’s 
mother took it upon herself to 
come over and show you how to 
make piecrust. You were plenty 
mad. You told me when you 
wanted her advice, you’d ask for 
it, that you could make piecrust 
as good as she could any old 
day—though, of course, you 
couldn’t.” 

Mary laughed. “I did say that, 
didn’t I? Shame on me. And 
one washday when she told me 
to hang Tom’s shirts on the line 
by the tails instead of the 
shoulders, I was furious. And 
I had a wonderful mother-in-law. 
Look how she always helped out 
when the babies came, and when 
Tom and I wanted to go on 
vacations. I guess I can be 
thankful Peggy took it as well 


as she did about the salad 
dressing.” 

“You just bet you can. And 
while we’re on the subject, the 
other night when Peggy and 
Jim were over here, and the 
Nelsons dropped in, you kept 
talking about my son’s house, 
my son’s this, and my son’s that. 
I’m just an old woman, but I can 
remember that a bride likes to 
feel that her husband’s posses- 
sions are hers too. Another 
thing, you can’t tell her you 
don’t like her shade of lipstick, 
like you do Janie, or remark 
about her clothes if her taste 
doesn’t happen to suit you. You 
ask them too many personal 
questions, too, about what 
things cost, how much money 
they are saving, and so on.’ 

“But, Mother, I just want to 
be helpful.” 

“I know you do, but most 
young brides go into marriage 
with a chip on their shoulder. 
They think they know every- 
thing. Your ideas about cooking 
and housekeeping may be better 
than Peggy’s, but yon’ve got to 
let her run her own house to 
suit herself. She wants to make 
her own mistakes. She’ll make 
plenty of them, :too, never fear, 
and, if you keep a hands off 
policy now, the day will come 
when she’ll ask your advice. Then 
you may be sure she will want 
it and appreciate it. Then you 
will be her second mother, and 
she will be really one of the 
family.” 

“Hmmm .. .” said Mary as 
she placed the plates around the 
table. 


mn 


so exhilerating to have a 
“bit of green” in the house in 
rinter. Flower lovers dig the 
eraniums out of the flower bor- 
er before frost. Apartment 
wellers come home on a fall 
aurday with a song in their 
earts and narcissus bulbs in 
nd. But the nicest green for 
inter is weeds. 


Weeds are famous for their 
‘liness. When you’re a sum- 
‘ gardener this quality irks 
ou. But just as Shakes speare’s 
becomes Gignified by action, 
ds become glorified by win- 


stumbled onto this truth one 
y just after Christmas. The 
nd car sales were on, and 
came home with one of those 
ird-cage flower pots. It would 
* just lovely in the kitchen win- 
vy over the sink. But what in 
’ world could I plant in it? 
North light is not very kind 
p plant life. Steam rising over 
esink (and it does rise when 
scald the dishes) would wither 
ny hot house plant. I was about 
»move the bird cage to the liv- 
g¢ room and forego kitchen 
reenery. Then a trailing vine- 
ike weed stopped me in my 
racks on the way home from the 
rocery, 


Even Weeds Are Nice 


A bit of green in the house 


Mary Jane Knisely 


There had been heavy frosts, 
a white Christmas, several 
The mercury had sunk 
as low as 6 below zero. Yet here 
was a bit of greenery hugging 
the sidewalk. 

It looked very well in the bird 
cage, With its dipping stems and 
bright green leaves. It not only 
vithstood the adverse conditions 
of my kitchen window, but re- 
warded me with tiny pink flow- 
ers. 

Well then—why not a pot of 


weeds on the kitchen window 
ledge? I went a little farther 
aficld and found a_ sprawling 


pronged weed that suited the 
window very well. 

The day I cleaned the shelves, 
I wondered why I keep so many 

assorted kniek-knacks. There 
was a candy bowl perched above 
a thin stem. There was the pew- 
ter sugar and creamer—once a 
wedding exclamation, but now a 
battered bit for the top shelf. 
There was a rather nice teacup— 
now sans handle. 

Too small and shallow for 
flower pots. But why not try 


weeds? 
The pewter ware took on a 
new lease — rejuvenated with 


weeds. With a shelf in the book- 
case as a background, they 
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looked regal for the first time in 
their long lives. 

There was a big glass cake 
plate that never seemed to find a 
comfortable spot to rest in the 
cupboard. But it looked elegant 
on the table in front of the pic- 
ture window. Containing? Odds 
and ends of china planted to 
weeds. 

I’d never been able to keep 
“green” in the bedroom. That is, 
without a great deal of trouble 
moving plants back and forth to 
the living room. You can’t have 
fresh air o’ nights, and tender 
house plants too. 

With weeds it’s different. 
They’re happy to have even so 
much as a chill bedroom for a 
winter home. In whatever room 
you leave weeds, they will thrive. 
Dry air—over-watering—under- 
watering—all leave them un- 
daunted. 

My enthusiasm for weeds grew 
until I had no place to put more 
without making my house look 
like a corsage. But I found a new 
kind of rugged weed vine that I 
couldn’t resist digging. 

Carrying it to the living room, 
I cast an eye at the shelf in 
front of the eight foot long east 
window. No place there. In de- 
spair I deposited the thing in 
the big kettle of pepper plants. 
I didn’t plant it. I just laid it 
down to die, so I could be done 
with it. 

Let it not be said that I didn’t 
go around with a guilty con- 


science as I watched the we 
thrive. Of course it would sy 
the growth of the pepper plants 
But the thing looked so chary 
ing, peeping over the side of th 
kettle and dangling down ; 
green trails, that I let it alone 


Then one day I discovered j 
The green pepper, I mean. 
hadn’t expected to produce vege 
tables in the living room wir 
dow. I looked at the peppe 
plant in the smaller pot. \ 
signs of a pepper; just droppe 
blooms. 

Of course I’m not going to }) 
scientific and cover my hous 
with pots of peppers with weed 
and an equal number withoi 
them. But I am willing to believ 
that those weeds kept the si 
warm—like a mulch—so that the 
pepper plant could bear. The pep 
per plants in the kettle were no 
only warmed, but their 
were shaded from the solar he 
of a sunny morning. 


Perhaps the most. startling 
thing about my 
“greens” was the enthusiasm of 
my friends for my “new hous 
plants.” 

“This must be a rare plant,’ 
Mrs. Smith exclaimed. ‘“Don’ 
think I’ve ever seen one like it 
Where on earth did you find it” 

It’s the same secret as that 0! 
Cinderella. You’ll remember he 
own stepsisters didn’t recogni 
her at the ball. 


Truly, weeds can be nice, too 


Money is a good servant but a dangerous master.—Bonhours. 


Mass In The Morning 


Every day is best—twice a week easy 


OMING out of church one 
week-day morning after the 
7 o’clock Mass, I spied one of 
the Baker children (there were 
five of them in all, four boys 
and one girl) leaning sleepily 
against the dark green mail box 
on the corner. It was Eddie, age 
nine, with red hair and very 
sleepy. 

“Hi, Eddie,” I called. 

“Hi,” he offered, shivering. 

“Waiting for the 7:30 Mass. 
Eddie?” I inquired. 

“Yea,” said Eddie. 

“Well, that’s swell, but what 
are you doing going to 7:30 
Mass? School doesn’t start till 

Eddie peered out from eye- 
lids cloudy with sleep and said 
one word: 

“Zaminations.” 

That was a couple of years 
ago, but I have never forgotten 
Eddie’s remark, probably be- 
cause when I was a kid in gram- 
mar school I used to drag my- 
self out of a warm bed in the 
terribly wee hours (7:15 a. m.) 
of the morning to get to 7:30 
Mass and ask the Holy Ghost to 
help me to pass my week’s bat- 
tery of diocesan examinations. 

More truthfully, the incident 
sticks in my mind because I 
realize, instinctively, that lit- 
tle Eddie Baker, 9 years old, 


sleepy and shivering, had the} 
right idea. 

He was just like the rest of | 
us who hear the priest exhort 7 
more parishioners to attend | 
daily Mass, but who know, even | 
if the priest doesn’t seem to 
that beds can be heavenly warm 
in the early morning, and bed- ; 
rooms chillingly cold. 


Yet there can be exceptions, |i 


and, in fact, there are exceptions } 
when good Catholics might | 
crawl out half an hour earlier 
to hear Mass. For each of us} 
has his own “Zaminations”: a | 
feared visit to the doctor, an im-|ff 
portant business deal, a long-| 
awaited proposal, an application 
for a job, the financing of a, 
house of our own, a scholarship ! 
exam, the anniversary of a par- 
ent’s death... 

Our Lord, after all, does not | 
care why we come to Mass. As 
long as we come, and as fre-: 
quently as we come, He will al- 
ways be there, offering Himself 
as eternal victim for our per- 
sonal petition, giving Himself 
to us in Holy Communion. Noth- 
ing delights Him more than to 
have one of His “little ones” 
come to Him for help with a 
problem. Loving us with an in- 
finite love, He wants only to 
lighten our burden, to console, ' 
to refresh. 
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Heart to Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! There 

are sO many ways of saying 
Happy New Year. It can be done 
with words, with a smile, with 
prayers. As a writer for The 
Family Digest, I am wishing a 
‘Happy New Year to you readers 
with a prayer. 

Boys and girls reading these 
lines are my good friends. The 
word “friend” has a big mean- 
ing. We have many people we 
know but few friends. A friend 
is one who is always loyal and 
true to you regardless of wheth- 
er your grades are A, C or F, 
whether you are on the basket- 
ball team or not. So, my reading 
friends, prayerfully I say, “Hap- 
py New Year.” 

Have you made your New 
Year’s resolution? It would hard- 
ly be a New Year without a reso- 
lution, or would it? Notice I 
didn’t place the letter “s” on 
that word resolution. There are 
so many things you could be on 
the lookout for during the year 
that if you wrote down a whole 
notebook of resolutions, there 
would still be some left over. 

To make all these resolutions 
for this year would be like want- 
ing to become a saint in 12 
months. Can’t be done. But it is 
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important to make a New Year’s 
resolution. A New Year with- 
out a resolution is like a snowball 
fight without any snow. Some 
people make fun of resolves and 
talk about them as if they were a 
lot of nonsense. 


When a New Year begins we 
should see it as a great gift from 
God. After all we’re glad to be 
alive and see the beginning of a 
New Year, aren’t we? Let’s be 
glad we have another chance to 
love God in a bigger and better 
way. 

Most boys and girls know 
quite well how to make resolves. 
Perhaps Mary has already re- 
solved to go to only Class A 
movies. Or Johnny intends to 
say his morning and. night 
prayers more faithfully. Maybe 
Peggy made the resolution to say 
grace before and after every 
meal every day. And so on down 
the line. 

The main thing, of course, 
after making a resolution is to 
keep it. Anybody who tries to do 
something and fails is much bet- 
ter than the person who tries to 
do nothing—and succeeds. 


So, let’s try to put forth 100 
per cent of atomic energy and 
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earnestness in this business of 
keeping our 1950 New Year's 
resolution. It will happen that 
one might forget himself now 
and then. Resolutions mean hard 
work but that’s why we make 
them. We want to improve our 
rating with God. 

God will smile lovingly on 
every ounce of effort we make 
to do a certain good or overcome 


a certain fault. Ask Mary, our 
Mother, to lend us a helping hand 
in our resolve. She will. She has} 
never been known to fail anyone 
yet. She won’t you either. 

A Blessed New Year again—! 
and one good resolution to you; 
all! 

May God and His Blessed} 
Mother bless you every minutef 
of this brand New Year. | 


The Boy 


Jesus 


Edith Ann Weiss of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, is not yet 
eight years old. But here is a 
little story she wrote about the 
Boy Jesus. We think you will 
like it. 


NCE upon a time there was a 
Boy and His name _ was 
Jesus. He lived with His mother 
Mary and His father Joseph in 
a little home in a town called 
Nazareth. The most wonderful 
thing about Him was that He 
was really God but no one living 
around Him knew it. They all 
thought He was just like every 
other little boy. 
About the time that He was 
seven years old He and His fath- 


er had made a toy that Jesus 
had wanted for a long, long time. 
Jesus and His father used to 
make toys together lots of times 
but this was a special toy. He 
told His father that He loved it} 
so much He would never give] 
it up. 

When Jesus went to school the 
next morning He heard that one 
of His little friends was very 
sick. He felt sorry to hear this! 
and wondered what He could do} 
to make His little friend happy.: 


All day in school He thought; 
about something He could do forj™ 
His friend. It was not until He 
got home that He thought He 
would give the little boy the toy: 
He liked best of all—the one His 
father had helped Him to make 
just the evening before. 

After telling His mother what 
He wanted to do He went to the 
boy’s home and: gave His 
precious toy to the sick child. The 
boy was very happy and seemed’ 
to be better when Jesus left. 

Jesus did many kind things 
like this while He was growing 


up in the little town of Nazar- 


eth. Sure, He made many friends. 
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STRICT CONTROLS For DANC- 
ES: Archbishop John Gregory 
Murray of St. Paul, has issued a 
pastoral letter ordering strict 
,and responsible control of all 
‘dances held under Catholic aus- 
pices. His Excellency attacked 
indiscriminate attendance in par- 
ticular as the main cause of th 
trouble. 

“Tf the Catholic laity sponsor 
*dances,” he wrote, “it is their 
moral obligation to so organize 
the dance that it may not be 
open to indiscriminate attend- 
ance by persons both Catholic 
and non-Catholic who seek an 


opportunity to exploit every type 
of dance for immoral purposes.” 


The Archbishop said _ that 
many complaints from Catholic 
parents had led him to issue the 
orders for stricter control of the 
attendance at these socials, in or- 
der to safeguard the morals of 
the youth of the archdiocese. 

The new regulations follow a 
‘trend started in several other 
dioceses throughout the country 
during recent months. Similar 
regulations are now in effect in 
the Archdiocese of Milwaukee, in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
Peoria. 

No TELEPHONE MARRIAGES 
ALLOWED: Catholic chaplains in 
the European command may not 
take part in telephone marriages, 
the Rev. Thomas F. Corcoran, 
who ranks as a major and is dep- 


uty chief of the European Com- 
mand chaplains division, has an- 
nounced officially in Heidelberg. 
Such marriages, he said, do not 
fulfill the requirements of the 
Church. Catholics may marry 
by proxy only when adequate 
reasons exist, and Catholic regu- 
lations regarding proxy mar- 
riages, such as American fiances 
of German girls repeatedly have 
attempted in recent months, once 
they were discharged from the 
Army and had returned to the 
United States. 

FAMILY NEEDS RELIGION: 
There can be no successful fam- 
ily life without a great deal of 
sacrifice, and that means the 
family needs grace, religion, the 
help of God, the Rev. Dr. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B., declared to 
the annual convention of the 
Pittsburgh Diocesan Council of 
Catholic Women. 

“The powerful antidote of re- 
ligion must consistently, 
faithfully applied if the family is 
not to suffer profoundly and ir- 
reparably from the secularism of 
the day,” declared the director 
of the Family Life Bureau, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence and associate editor of The 
Family Digest. 

“There can be no doubt that a 
well-ordered social life or eco- 
nomic life can be very helpful to 
the family,” he continued. “So, 
too, is a correct ideology import- 
ant to it—indeed, highly import- 
ant. But even these two togeth- 
er will not alone assure a sound 
family life. 

In advocating an emphasis on 
religion as the solution of the 
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amily problem, Father Schmeid- 
ler mentioned particularly the 
se of the short family retreat. 
e said that a “great movement 
make a genuine spiritual re- 
reat, even of one day or less, as 
ommon and expected as the re- 
reat for priests and religous, 
ould be one of the greatest 
hings that could be done for 
amily life today.” 

ROMANCE Comics: Of 64 com- 
s condemned by the Chicago 
rehdiocesan Council of Catholic 
Women in a recent listing, 39 are 
he new romance-type comics, 
hich have superseded the crime 
omics of six months ago. 

In reviewing comic book pub- 
cations accessible to young 
eople at newstands, school sup- 
ly shops, lunch rooms, drug 
tores, elevated railroad stands 
nd even neighborhood barber 
hops, members of the ACCW 
ommittees have read 383 comics. 
In addition to those condemned 
or violating the council’s six- 
mint code, 164 comics were ad- 
udged to be bordering on the of- 
ensive. About 40 per cent of 


reviewing committees 
re composed of mothers of 
rade school and older children, 
sisted by a number of teachers 
tom the parochial schools. 

No BIRTH CONTROL For IN- 
14: Birth control propaganda 
8a panacea for economic ills 
oes not make much headway in 
india. The reason, says Father 
trome D’Souza of Madras, is 
te stigma of moral criminality 
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attached to it in the teachings of 
Ghandi. Whenever Prime Minis- 
ter Pandit Nehru is asked if In- 
dia can feed her millions, the 
priest said he invariably replies 
that if the Indians use their 
heads and their resources they 
can feed twice as many. 

HUNGARIANS DEMAND RELI- 
GIOUS TRAINING: Hungary’s Red 
bosses are still smarting from 
the rebuff communism received 
when an overwhelming majority 
of the country’s Catholic parents 
signed requests that their chil- 
dren be given religious instruc- 
tion in the nationalized schools. 

As an affront to religion the 
Reds had made it an optional in- 
stead of the traditionally obliga- 
tory subject in schools. They had 
ruled that children should not be 
taught religion unless the par- 
ents signed a certificate request- 
ing it. 

When Catholic parents, heed- 
ing the requests of their Bish- 
ops, made this almost unani- 
mous demonstration in favor of 
religion last fall the country’s 
Red leader, Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter Matyas Rakosi, was visibly 
annoyed. He scored the Bishops 
for exercising “terror of con- 
science,” and declared that im- 
mediate measures would have to 
be taken “to close this breach 
in our intellectual front.” 

MEDICAL JOURNAL AGAINST 
ABORTION: The findings of a 
Catholic and a non-Catholic doc- 
tor in Honolulu on the useless- 
ness of therapeutic abortion in 
the treatment of tuberculosis in 
pregnant women have received 


| 
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eemed acceptable. 
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strong support in an editorial 
published in the current issue of 
the Hawaii Medical Journal. The 
two doctors, H. E. Bowles, and 
C. A. Domzalski, reported that 
the rather frequent practice of 
killing the unborn child has been 
proven valueless as a treatment 
for tuberculosis. Dr. Domzalski, 
a Catholic, is a member of the 
Catholic Family Life Conference 
of Honolulu. 


The doctors cited a wealth of 
medical evidence to prove that 
from a medical standpoint in 
such cases “abortion is of no 
therapeutic value.” 


‘COOP’ Hovustnc PROGRAM: 


P. J. Alexander, Catholic chair- 
man of the Ernakulam munici- 
pality, has initiated a cooperative 
project for the building of new 


homes. The program is believed 
to be the first of its kind in In- 
dia. Repayment of loans will be 
extended over 20 years. 

BIRTH CONTROL CAUSES DISs- 
EASE AND STERILITY: Birth con- 
trol has been spotlighted as a 
major cause of disease and ster- 
ility in women by two Tulane 
university physicians. 

Dr. Curtis Tyrene and Dr. 
John C. Weed of the Tulane 
School of Medicine, New Or- 
leans, also told members of the 
Southern Medical Association at 
their 43rd annual session that 
the hectic pace of modern wo- 
man’s life is responsible for the 
rise of endometriosis, one of the 


most crippling of female 4; 
eases. 

And there is “general agra 
ment,” they added, that one , 
the causes is “the use of contr; 
ceptives, delaying the norm 
function of child-bearing.” 


For women who wish to avoill 


the ravages of endometriosj 
they had a proven preventive 
child-bearing. “Other than preg 
nancy,” they said, “there is ]j 
tle the medical profession ¢ 
offer these women in a conser 
ative, non-surgical way.” 

The doctors reported that ¢ 
the clinic they had encouragd 
early child-bearing to young w 
men with symptoms of the di 
ease in its first stages. 

“Another factor which favo 
the development of the disez 
in so many women,” they sai 
“is the increased tension und@ 
which the average woman liv 
today. The emancipation of w 
men from the protection of tl 
dominant male of the 19th ce 
tury, with the necessity an 
urge to make her own way, ha 
created a state of tension | 
which the features of the di 
ease become evident. 

“The female executive, th 
school teacher, the club woma 
with many responsibilities, a 
the housewife keeping up wi 
the Joneses are all more sv 
ceptible to endometriosis tha 
the woman who devotes here 
completely to home and family: 


Latest report on Federal “career” workers: 


Thirty-six 


out of every 100 employes leave each year; have to be replaced 


by green trainees. 


Tax Outlock. 
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